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{Extract from sermon by the Rey. 
Phillips, D.D, pastor of Pres- 
‘byterian Church of New York: 
With to the specific time ofthe birth 
of Christ; anilthe manner of commemorating 
it, there is a differenge of Opinion and of prac- 
‘fice. It is well known that a large portion 
of the Christian Church observe one day in 
each year in commemoration of the birth of 
Christ, sithough there is no certain record 
of the day, nor‘even of the month in which 
it occurred. It is also well known, that a 


urch do not observe such a day. 


' The wneertainty of the time, however, of 
the Saviour’s 
the 


nativity, is not the only nor 
reason why we do not obserye 
Christmas, as it is called, on the 25th of 
December, as some observe it. As Protest- 
ants, we require a warrant from the Bible 


for every religious observance. 


We object to its a It was not ap- 
panied the Lord Jesus Christ, nor b 

is apostles. ‘They neither observed 
a ‘day, nor required others to observe it. 
But if the observance of it had been neces- 
ary to ‘the well-being or prosperity of the 

hurch—if it had been required for the 


personal piety, for the spirit- 


iwth or comfort of his people—if it 
could have’ answered any salutary end, it 


| Would ‘have “beetappointed. by the great 
| / Head of the Chutch. 

Teer Church, not having spot or wrinkle, 


the h, He loved the Church 
and gave hitiself for it, that he might wash 
and cleansé it, ‘and present it to himself a 


‘any such thing. Surely he did not lack 
the dtegosition. nor the wisdom and fore- 
knowledge which were necessary to qualify 
him-to inaké“all appointmenis, and to insti- 
tute all ordinances, which might be re- 
quired for the preservation, peace, and puri- 
ty of the Church, for the awakening of 
pee and devotional feelings in her mem- 
“7The Chorch or the civil magistrate may 
the Observance of days of fast- 
ing and prayer, or of thanksgiving, occa- 
when the providence ofGod is 
sufficiently marked to call for such recom- 
mendations. Bat men have no right to in- 
te new and permanent religious ob- 


_ ge@fvances, nor can they bind the conscience. 


God only is the Head and Lawgiver of the 
@hirch, and Lord of the conscience. This 
day has been appointed by human authority, 
and has’ now the sanction of tradition an 
Of usage only for. its observance. 
ig. no. certain; record nor reliable 
witness to. prove tliat any feast in honour 
of he nativit; of, Christ was observéd be- 
fore the fourth century. James Pierce, in 
his Vindication of the Dissenters—a book 
in 1717—says that the most pro- 
able origin of the observance of the day 
which he had heen enabled to find, is, that 


_- . it was .itiventéd ‘by the heretical followers 
of 


ilides...He transcribes a notable pas- 


also of his nativity, at the right time of the 
year, as, they persuaded themselves, and 
that the Catholics were uncertain of the 
true time of his birth, and kept no holy day 
«There are some,’”’ says 
he, “who, with greater curiosity, fix not 
only the year, but the day our Saviour was 


born; which they say was. the twenty-. 


eighth year of Augustus, on the twenty-fifth 
day of the month Pochan. ‘The followers 
of Basilides celebrate also the day of his 
baptism, spending the whole night before in 
reading. They say it was in the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius, on the fifteenth day of the 
month Tubi. Some say it was the eleventh 
of that month; nay, some say he was born 
the twenty-fourth or twenty-fifth of the 
month Phormuthi.”” But neither of these 
dates will fall on the twenty-fifth of Decem- 
ber. The fathers of the fourth century 
imitated Busilides’ followers, for then first 
was the festival of Christ’s baptism insti- 
tuted; that of his nativity being removed 
from the sixth of January to the twenty-fifth 
of December, as Casauban has observed: 
“From that time,’’ says he. “the sixth of 
January retained the name of the Epiphany; 
but they began to give a different reason of 
the appellation from what they did before. 
For that day, that was before kept as the 
feast of his nativity, was then observed as 
the day.of his baptism, and of the coming 
of the wise:men of the East.’’ p. 222. The 
same author shows conclusively, also, that 
the story of Nicephorus, [the object of 
which was to prove the antiquity of the ob- 
servance of Christmas, | of the burning of 
20,000 Christians, who were celebrating the 
birth, of Christ in a temple of Nicomedia, is 
fabulous. 

We say, concerning this day, either it is 
a holy day, or itisnot. If it bea holy day, 
we must find some record of its appoint- 
ment in the word of God, and then it should 
be kept as a holy day, as the Christian Sab- 
bath is kept. The whole of it should be 
devoted to exercises of religious worship, 
and then it would lose all its charms in the 
eyes of many of those who are the most 
strenuous advocates for its observance. If 
it be not a holy day—as it surely is not, 
for we have no record of its appointment, 
nor of its observance during the first three 
centuries of the Christian Church; 
is the whole day kept as a holy day by ahy 
denomination of Christians—then and there- 
fore, we feel under no obligations to observe 


it. We may as well meet for public wor- 


ship on any other day, and we may as well 

observe any other day as a day of festivity 

and rejoicing. We very much question, 

however, either the wisdom or propriety 

of observing that or any other day in this 

twofold character, mixing things sacred and 
rofane. 

If the Church has authority to appoint 
one such day, she may appoint more, and 
there may be no limit to the number of 
them, and then she must have authority to 
enforce the observance of them. She has 
the right to compel conformity, which is to 
make her a persecuting Church—all this is 
matter of history. She has appointed such 
days, and multiplied them. She has as- 
serted the right of enforcing the observance 
of them, and of compelling conformity to 
her canons, and thus has usurped the divine 
prerogative, depriving of liberty of con- 
science those whom Christ had made free, 
and destroying the souls of men. What 
has been, may be again. 

We object to the observance, because it 
is unnecessary. This is, indeed, implied 
in the omission of the Saviour to appoint it; 
yet if is said we require it. It is true, we 
require to be reminded of the great “mys- 
tery of godliness, God manifest in the flesh.” 
And are we not reminded of it by his word, 
by the sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s 


supper, and by the Sabbath? His death 


ftom Clement: of Alexandria, from. 
brated the feast of Christ’s baptism, if not 


IN ADVANCE—TWO DOLLARS AND. FIFTY-CENTS. 


PUBLISHED 


atid resurrection are to be commemorated, 
and of necessity his birth and the object of 
his mission, not once a year merely, but 
from week ‘to week, and daily, in all our 
devotional exercises.’ ‘To quote the words 
of another, (Clement of Alexandria,) “We 
are commanded to worship and honour this 
same n, who, we are persuaded, is the 
Word, the Saviour, and Riler, and through 
him, the Father—not upon select days, as 
some others do—but we do it always, and 


course of our lives.” 

To judge from the arguments of some, in 
favour of the observance of such a day, we 
should be led to suppose that there was no 
other time or opportunity to think or speak 


of Christianity, of its evidences, of its 


claims, of its conservative and salutary in- 
fluence, of its conquests and ultimate uni- 
versal prevalence, except on Christmas 


days. 

| It should be recollected that God has ap- 
pointed a weekly Sabbath expressly for the 
purpose of giving instruction on these sub- 
jects, to call the attention of the whole com- 
munity to their obligations to God for the 
redemption that is in Christ, to awaken in 
them a thankful remembrance of those mer- 
cies which he has bestowed upon us through 
the mediation of Jesus Christ, and to call 
upon them to praise him as he has revealed 
himself, not only in his works and word, 
‘but also in the person of his Son. There 
is no subject proper to be considered on a 
Christmas day, which may not be properly 
considered on the Lord’s day; nor is there 
any service appropriately to be performed 
on that day, which may not, with equal 
propriety, be performed on the Sabbath. 
Instead of enjoying the mercies and privi- 
leges of such a day, once a year, we may 
enjoy them weekly, by the good, and wise, 
and merciful appointment of our heavenly 
Father. To add to his appointments is to 
reflect .on his wisdom and geodness. 

_ Again; the argument in favour of the ob- 
servance of such a day, must be drawn en- 
tirely from expediency. This is to refer 
the decision of the question to blinded rea- 
son, and to every man’s opinion; hence are 
there so many different views of what may 
be judged expedient. ‘T'o us it appears in- 
expedient, and injurious to the interests of 
religion, to open the door for the appoint- 
ment and multiplication of holy days, or 
permanently to observe, as a holy day, any 
other than the weekly Sabbath. The prin- 
ciple involved in such appointments and 
practice, is, in our estimation, highly ob- 
jectionable and dangerous. And our judg- 
ment on this subject is not a matter of con- 
jecture, but has been formed and confirmed 
by the history of the observance of such 


’ days, and epee of the Church in 


all past time. There is a necessary ten- 
dency in the adoption of the principle, 
“that the Church has power to appoint 
days, and must be governed by expediency 
in doing so,” to increase them. ‘This has 
been the case in those branches of the 


have so multiplied them, that there are not 
days enough in the year for the commemo- 
ration of what they consider important 
events. But this is not all: there is a ten- 
dency to magnify their importance, and to 
exaggerate their sanctity, and thus to di- 
minish the respect and reverence for the 
holy Sabbath of the Lord our God in the 
minds of those who observe them. 

It is notorious, that, wherever Popery 
prevails to the exclusion of Protestantism, 
there is no Christian Sabbath;—there are 
religious services on a part of the Lord’s 
day, and on the rest of the day amusements, 
fetes, military parades, feasting, and rioting. 
Even among ofrselves, the day which is 
said to commemorate the birth of Christ, is 
regarded by some with peculiar reverence, as 
more sacred than the Sabbath; a part of it is 
observed with superstitious strictness, whilst 
the remainder of it is devoted to social in- 
tercourse and the pleasures of the table. It 
is considered of far more importance to par- 
take of the sacrament on that day, than on 
any other day of the year. Is not this a 
wrong feeling, founded in error? Can the 
day, appointed by men, add sacredness or 
solemnity to the divine and holy ordinances 
of God? We learn, from the history of the 
Church, that these fears are not without 
foundation. These tendencies and feelings 
have been developed in other times. In the 
year 1644, under Charles I. of England, 
‘‘when both Houses of Parliament were 
considering grievances and passing acts for 
the reformation of the Church, the festival 
of Christmas occurred on the day which 
had been appointed to be observed as a 
monthly fast. The question was agitated 
by the ministers of London, and by the Par- 
liament, whether they should observe a fast, 
or have a festival, on that day. It was de- 
cided by a majority of the ministers in fa- 
vour of the festival; but the Parliament is- 
sued an order for the observance of the fast, 
and that with the more solemn humiliation, 
because, say they, ‘it may call to remem- 
brance our sins, and the sins of our fore- 
fathers who have turned this feast—pre- 
tending to honour the memory of Christ— 
into an extreme forgetfulness of Him, by 
giving liberty to carnal and sensual delights 
—hbeing contrary to the life which Christ 
led here on earth, and to the spiritual life 
of Christ in our souls, for the sanctifying 
and saving whereof, Christ was pleased 
both to take a human life, and to lay it 
down again.’”* The historian goes on to 
say, that this order caused great excitement 
and disturbance over the whole nation. 
The Royalists, who were certainly not the 
best judges in religious matters, raised loud 
clamours on account of the supposed im- 
piety and profaneness of this transaction; 
althgugh they could not but know that this, 
as well as other festivals, is but of ecclesias- 
tical appointment—that there is no mention 
of the observation of Christmas in the first 
or second age (and he might have added the 
third age) of Christianity—that the Kirk of 
Scotland never observed it since the Re- 
formation, but when under the power of 
bishops, and do not regard it at this day. 

Some of the most learned divines among 
the Presbyterians, as well as Independents, 
were of the same mind. Mr. Calamy, in 
his sermon before the House of Commons 
on that day, used this language :—*“ This 
day is commonly called Christmas day—a 
day that has heretofore been much abused 
to superstition and profaneness: it is not 
easy to say whether the superstition has 
been greater, or the profaneness. I have 
known some that have preferred Christmas 
day before the Lord’s day ; some that would 
be sure to receive the sacrament on Christ- 
mas day, though they did not receive it all 
the year after. (Is it not so now Some 


* Neal’s History of the Puritans. 


by alP mayner of ways, through the whole | 


thought, though they did not play at cards 


all the year long, yet they must play at 
Christmas; it to in 
memory the birth of Christ. ‘This, and 
much more, hath been the profanation of 
this feast; and truly, I think, the supersti- 
tion and profaneness of this day are so root- 
ed into it, that there is no way to reform it, 
but by dealing with it as Hezekiah did with 
the brazen serpent. This year, God, by 
his providence, has buried this feast into a 
fast, and I hope it will never rise again.”’ 

I am aware that it is as unpopular now 
as it was then, to say any thing against the 
observance of such a day. Almost the 
whole secular press recommends its obser- 
vanee, and hails the change which has 
taken place in public sentiment respecting 
it, and the more general observance of it, as 
an evidence of increased liberality, and of 
the prevalence of more enlightened views in 
the community. It has been said that all 
nations and systems of religion must have, 
and always have had, their festivals; that 
we celebrate the birthdays of heroes and 

hilanthropists, and why not of the Saviour? 

hus degrading the Son of God to the level 
of a mere man, and his religion to the same 
platform with the systems of heathen and 
pagan idolatry—with human systems of 
superstition and false religion; and thus ap- 
pealing to human reason and human prefer- 
ences to decide the wisdom and propriety of 
a religious observance. All this can have 
no weight to convince, or to establish the 
claims of an institution, to the satisfaction 
of those who appeal to the word of God as 
their supreme law, and to the Head of the 
Church as the only legitimate source of au- 
thority in matters of religion. Because we 
may approve of such an observance—be- 
cause it may appear to us proper, highly 
desirable, and may be, in fact, a very plea- 
sant vanity—is no proof either of its divine 
authority, or of its expediency. Neither is 
its antiquity any argument in its favour; if 
it were, then the superstitious and childish 
rites of the Jews which are older, would 


must be recollected that this observance has 
been opposed and protested against from its 
commencement. I know it has become 
common;in some quarters, to speak lightly 
of our fathers, who opposed this and simi- 
lar innovations—to charge them with hold- 
ing contracted and bigoted views; but to 
their own Master must they stand or fall: 
they must be tried by the same law and 
testimony which will be the rule of judg- 
ment to their accusers. 

No doubt there are some, weak and in- 
considerate enough to imagine, that if the 
Saviour were to come now into our world, 
he would be more liberal in his doctrines 
and precepts, and would conform .more to 
the public taste—to the fashions, customs, 
usages and sentiments of this enlightened 
age, and the present improved state of so- 
ciety—than he did when he was upon 
earth, or than he seems to do in his written 
word. Let us not deceive ourselves, nor be 
led away by a spirit of self-pleasing. Jesus 


changeabie as the 
requirements are not matters of expediency, 
or of human policy, to be sccommodated to 
the times and to the ecaprices of men. In 
deciding what is our duty respecting inno- 
vations upon the prerogatives of God, and 
departures from his word, we must consider 
the principles involved, and also their ten- 
dencies. 

In looking over the history of the Church, 
we find that all apostacies sprang at first 
from slight departures from the truth; and 
that all the errors and all the evils which 
have afflicted the Church, had their origin 
in small beginnings. ‘Trace the mighty 
river, which overflows its banks, and, like 
a restless torrent, submerges and sweeps 
away all in its course—trace it to its source, 
and you will find a little rivulet or a silent 
spring. We say these things, not to con- 
demn, nor to enter into a controversy with 
those who may agree to keep such a day, 
but in self-defence and vindication of our 
omission. We offer these as reasons why 
we do not feel under obligations to observe 
it, and, at the same time, as a solemn warn- 
ing against the abuse and perversion of hu- 
man institutions, in which there is a ming- 
ling of sacred with profane things. We are 
not required to be more liberal than our 
Master, nor to concede more to public sen- 
timent than he did. Our safety consists in 
following him, and in honouring him in all 
the ways of his own appointment. Nor 
can we derive any advantage from adding 
ceremony to ceremony, though it may be 
done professedly to honour him; concern- 
ing which he will ask us, at his second 
coming, * Who hath required this at your 
hands?’”’ ‘The coming of Christ into the 
world, the object of his mission, the nature 
of his work, and the accomplishment of it, 
as declared by his resurrection from the 
dead, and which is commemorated by the 
weekly observance of the Christian Sab- 
bath, are of far more importance than the 
day of his birth. 


=— 


Now I lay me down to Sleep. 


There are, probably, no four lines in the 
English language, that are repeated so many 
times daily as the following :— 

‘¢ Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep: 

If I should die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take.”’ 
And it is not only children and youth that 
repeat them. Many whose heads are “ sil- 
vered over with age,”’ have been accustomed 
to repeat them as their last prayer before 
closing their eyes in sleep, every night since 
they were taught them ininfancy. ‘The late 
ex-president of the United States, John 
Quincy Adams, was among that number. 
An eminent bishop of the Methodist Church, 
in addressing a Sabbath school, told the 
children that he had been accustomed to 
repeat that little prayer every night since 
his mother taught it to him, when he was 
a little boy. | 

In conversing recently with a ship-mas- 
ter, over seventy years of age, and who has 
been for many years a deacon in the Church, 
he said that when he followed the seas, and 
even before he indulged a hope that he was 
a Christian, he never lay down in his berth 
at night without saying, with great serious- 
ness, and he thought sincerity, 

*¢ Now I lay me down ‘to sleep.” 


He felt so strongly his need of religion, and 
his danger without it, that he used always 
to read daily in his Bible, and place that 
precious book under his pillow at night, and 
often to kiss the sacred volume, trusting, no 
doubt, in this reverence for the word of God, 
instead of trusting alone in the Saviou 


‘Tepeat that little prayer, 


‘* Now I lay me down to sleep,” &c. 


Let every reader learn, and every night. 


have 4 claim on our regard.» Besides, it | 


God_ was dealin 
un-| * ng 


triumphed. 


BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, NO. 21 CENTRE STREET, N 


THE COURSE OF LIFE. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH. — 


O! let the soul its slumber break, 
Arouse its senses and awake, 
To see how soon, 
Life, with its glories, glides away, 
And the stern footstep of decay 
Comes stealing on. 


How pleasure, like the passing wind, 
Blows by, and leaves us nought behind 
ut grief at last ; 
How still our present happiness 
Seems to the wayward fancy, less 
Than what is past. 


Our lives like hasting streams must be, 
That into one engulfing sea 
Are doomed to fall : 
The Sea of Death, whose waves roll on, 
O’er king and kingdom, crown and throne, 
And swallow all. | 


Alike the river’s lordly tide, 
Alike the humble riv’lets glide 
To that sad wave; 
Death levels poverty and pride, 
And rich and poor sleep side by side 
Within the grave. 


Our birth is but the starting place, 
Life is the running of the race, 

And death the goal: 
There all our steps at last are brought, 
That path alone, of all unsought, 

Is found of all. 


Where is the strength that mocked decay, 
The step that rose so light and gay, 
The heart’s blithe. tone ?— 
The strength is gone, the step is slow, 
And joy grows weariness and woe 
_ When age comes on. 


Say, then, how poor and little worth 
Are all those glittering toys of earth 
That lure us here; 
Dreams of a sleep that death must break, — 
Alas! before it bids us wake, 
Ye disappear. 


From the Watchman and Observer. 


The Terrible Burden of Sin. 


A NOTE FROM A PASTOR’S JOURNAL. 


_Many years since, while I was pastor of 
, I was visited by a tember of my 
congregation, whose, face plainly told that 
in his heart there was sadness. Without 
waiting to be seated, with tears in his eyes, 
and with emotions which almost forbade 
utterance, he thus addressed me—* I have 
called upon you this morning to see if any 
thing can be done for a miserable sinner.’’— 
To prevent interruption from company, we 


retired to the forest, he following after like | 


a criminal. Seated on the trunk of a fallen 
tree, with his eyes directed to the ground, 
his face, partially averted, in which guilt 
and misery were depicted, he, with much 
hesitation, made his condition known.— 
That his eyes had been opened—that he 
had been brought to see that he was a mis- 
erable sinner, &c. repeatedly expressing his 
astonishment that he had not made this dis-. 
covery sooner. Supposing his to be a case’ 
of ordinary conviction, I endeavoured, from 
the Scriptures, to confirm him in his views 
of his condition—expressed my hope “ 
with him, and that h 


his “own® work. 
preached unto him Jesus. Spreading be-. 
fore him the invitations of the gospel, re- 
counting the promises, I reminded him of 
the love of Christ, of his death, &c. But 
none of these things seemed to bring relief. 
He was reminded that there might be some 
special difficulty pressing on his conscience, 
and if so, it was his duty to communicate it, 
that he might receive the instruction neces- 
sary in the case. He then drew from his 
pocket a large roll of paper, and handing it 
to me, said, “ Read this, and you will fis. 
cover what a sinnerI am.’’ ‘Then conceal- 
ing his face with his hands, he awaited the 
issue ingreatagony. ‘This paper contained 
a list of sins—some of deep dye, commit- 
ted long since, followed by quotations from 
the Scriptdres, which he supposed sealed 
his condemnation. He was told that the 
case, though aggravated, was not hopeless. 
After uniting with him in prayer, the fol- 
lowing facts were obtained from him: §ix 
months previous, while attending the minis- 
try of the word, he was brought to reflect 
on his condition. (He was looked upon 
by others as unimpeachable in morals, hav- 
ing an esteemed family and respectable con- 
nections, and had been a professor of reli- 
ee before my connection with the Church.) 
eflection only increased his anxiety. He 
imagined that allusion was made to his case 
from the pulpit. Then that the congrega- 


tion must know something about him, from 


the glances which were cast at him at cer- 
tain times. He absented himself from the 
sanctuary, but his misery increased. He 
ceased reading his Bible, for it appeared 
that his guilt was spread out on every page. 
This did not bring the desired relief. He. 
then applied to the bottle, but found no 
peace. Life becamea burden. Every pre- 
paration was made to go uncalled into the 
presence of his Maker, and he was about to 
take his own life. Happily he was arrested 
in his course by the question suddenly en- 
tering his mind, Will this end my misery? 
The instrument of death was thrown from 
him with a feeling of hopeless despair. 
Time passed on, but his misery was un- 
mixed. What must he do?—what could . 
he do? ‘There was salvation in Christ, but . 


| not for him. Those sins which had been 


concealed from every eye—what should be , 
done with them? At length it was sug- 
gested to him that the proper course would 
be to make & public confession of them be- 
fore the congregation; then he might hope 
for pardon and salvation. This course was 
urged by such Scripture as Prov. xxviii. 13° 
—He that covereth his sins, &c.—Mark 
xi. 18, &c. No doubt this plan was from 
the father of lies, who confidently believed 
that he would never comply, even when 
the issue was salvation. But every feeling 
of his nature was in arms against this course. 
Character, family, friends—all forbade that , 
he should publicly cover himself with dis- 
grace. ‘The struggle was long and distress- 
ing. It was a conflict for life, But grace 
‘¢ What is a man profited if he 
shall gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?’’ The pride of his heart was sub- 
dued, and he was willing to do even this, if 
it was his duty. ‘This was the object of 
his visit to his pastor. ‘“ And now,”’ says 
he, “if you say it is my duty, take the 
paper with you and read the list of my sins, 


and J will make a public confession and 


profession of repentance before the congre- 
gation. I care not for consequences; I 
cannot live with this burden of guilt pressing 
me down, or without the favour of God. 
What do you say is my duty?” 

As his sins were not public, I did not 
suppose a publication necessary in his case. 
Duty was explained to be repentance—con- 
fession of sin to God—forsaking it with 
restitution—an unreserved surrender of him- 
self to Christ and reliance upon his right- 


; willing to do. 


| his 
| of thé Psalmist ; 


eighteen years of age. 
ae was pleasant, and his features were 


éousnéss alone for justification, and by a life 


7 of godliness, to let his light shine before 
_}men.. This he had already done, or was 


| _ The result was, his difficul- 
ties were entirely removed. Joy beamed 
from fis countenance. It seemed to him 
Tike Ife from the dead. As he left me for 
e I was reminded of the expression 
8 “ They looked unto him 
and were lightened, and their faces were not 
xxxiv. 5. 

My confidence in the power and reality 
of réligion was increased, and my faith 
strengthened at this display of Divine grace. 

Some few years back, having secured 
the ¢onfidence of the Church by a life of 
holiness, this individual was taken home to 
his réward, and now rests from his labours. 

A Pastor. 


THE GAMBLER’S VICTIM. 


The following is from a small volume on 
Gambling in its Infancy and Progress, from 
‘the pen of J. H. Green, the Reformed 

Gambler. 

Inthe year 1840, in company with seve- 

ral others of the gambling fraternity, I took 


steamer bound to New Orleans. ‘The boat 


_ | was crowded with passengers, but there 


appeared to be very few who gave promise 
of being profitable to me or my companions. 
It was, therefore, determined that several of 
the party should return, and await the de- 
fier of another steamer. I went to the 

urricane deck to observe their departure. 
As:the boat left the steamer, I discovered a 
very young man anxiously gazing upon the 
party in the boat. He maintained this posi- 
tion till the boat returned to the steamer, 
when, turning on his heel, he exclaimed, 


-{“Tam ruined! I am lost!’’ and hastened 


into the cabin, wholly unconscious of obser- 
vation. 

I followed him into the cabin, and renew- 
ed my observations. He was apparently 
His counten- 


elieate. As he walked backward and for- 
-wafd in the cabin, agony was depicted on 
his ¢ountenance in marks too decided to be 
mistaken. 

I approached and addressed him as fol- 
lows: ‘“ Are you bound for the south?”’ He 


and turning away from me, resumed his 
walk. | 
approached him a second time, and re- 
‘marked that he appeared to be in ill health. 
“T am, sir—TI am sick,” he replied, turn- 
ing upon his heel, and walking into his 
state room. In a few moments he ap- 
proached me, and said it was strictly true 


fthat he did not know where he was going; 


-and, if I would hear him, he would give 
me-a full account of hjs troubles and his 
reason for answering me in the manner 
he had. We sat down, and he gave me 
the following narrative: 

“I am a native of one of the eastern 
states; my parents now reside in an eastern 
city. I have a sister residing in Louisville, 
 Keatucky, whom I have never seen. She 
«married, and removed to Louisville before 
my birth. Her husband died a few months 
since. Shortly after her husband’s death, 
my sister wrote to my father, requesting him 
to send me, her eldest brother, to live with 
her. 

“The request was granted, and I fitted 
for the journey. Before my departure, my 
parents gave me strict caution concerning 
the vices of the day. I received sufficient 
money for the expenses of my journey, and 
permission to spend a few days in any of 
the largest cities on my route. ; 

“My first delay was in Philadelphia, 
where I spent some days, during which 
time I formed some very pleasant acquaint- 
ances, among whom were two of those 
gamblers who just now left the steamer. 
Shortly after my acquaintance with these 
persons, I was invited toa card-party, where 
‘whist’ was the game introduced. This 
was a game taught me by my parents, and 
their strict caution had not interdicted it. I 
was induced to make the small bet of twenty- 
five cents a corner, during the evening. 
The party had several similar meetings. At 
the last of these meetings, I made known my 
intention of leaving the next morning. The 
two persons before referred to immediately 
proposed to accompany me if I would re- 
main one day longer. I readily acceded to 
their proposal. On the day appointed we 
left by way of Pittsburgh, on the canal. 
We had scarcely left when cards were in- 
troduced. We played for small stakes, 
until I found myself minus some twenty- 
five dollars. I became excited, and enlarged 
my bets, with a hope of regaining what I 
had lost. I continned to lose, and on my 
arrival at Pittsburgh, had barely sufficient 
money left to pay my passage to Louisville. 
I paid my fare immediately on going on 
board. ‘The boat had scarcely left the 
wharf, when the two gamblers proposed a 
game, that I might make myself whole. 
When they found I had no money, they 
proposed to stake money against my watch. 
I lost it; and my breastpin, rings, &c. were 
disposed of in the same manner. Becom- 
ing desperate, 1 sought my trunk, where I 
had a package in charge to carry to my 
sister. I forced open the casket, which con- 
tained a bracelet with a beautiful gold chain, 
sent as a present by my mother to her 
daughter. I discovered an unsealed letter, 
which contained a hundred dollar bank note. 
The letter was from my father to my sister, 
directing her to give the money to me when 
she should deem it proper to do so. I 
seized upon the note, and soon the gamblers 
fleeced me of that. I again resorted to the 
casket, and lost the jewelry it contained. 
Desperate in every respect, when I arrived 
at Louisville, I called at the door of my sis- 
ter’s house, rang the bell, and leaving the 
package I had robbed on the threshhold, 
hastened on board the boat, where the two 
villains who had robbed me had taken pas- 
sage. They appeared glad that I came on 
board,”’ said he, .** and I felt confident that I 
should be assisted by them. ‘They both 
left in the yawl, and without even bidding 
me farewell; and that, sir, was what caused 
me to weep.” 

I looked at him—desperation was painted 
on every feature. 1 was then a hardened 
gambler, and had been for eight years; but 
this tale of sorrow made me feel that if the 
curse of heaven ever fell on wicked men, it 
would descend and rest upon the gambler. 

«“ What did you expect to gain by the 
course you have taken ?”’ Isaid. “ Why 
did you not go to your sister, tell her freely 


and protection?” 

“Q, sir!’ said he, “I can never go to 
her until I am able to replace what I have 
lost.”” 


passage at Louisville, Kentucky, on board a 


‘replied, “I do not know where I ari bound,” 


what you had done and ask her forgiveness | 


Poor deluded youth! thought I, as I dis- 
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covered the slender point on which his 
hopes were suspended, you can never re- 
cover the money or property those gamblers 
have stolen from you; far better if you could 
think so. | 

“T don’t know, sir,”’ said he; “I haveno 
money, no friends. I am here, and what to 
do I know not.”’ 

“T think,” said I, “ you had better return; 
I will loan you sufficient money, which you 
can repay when convenient.” 

“You are very kind indeed, sir, said he ; 
“but I cannot return—no, never. But, sir, 
[ will, if you feel safe in loaning me suffi- 
cient to carry me to St. Louis, accept it as 
a great favour.” 

I loaned him twenty-five dollars. When 
we arrived at the mouth of the Ohio, he 
left the boat for another bound for St. Louis. 

In 1841, I was passenger on another 
steamer, on her upward passage from New 
Orleans to Louisville. Not far from New 
Orleans, we broke a shaft, which caused 
several hours’ delay. I had been onshore; 
and as I was returning, a gentleman in- 
formed me that he had just witnessed a re- 
volting sight—a number of convicts on the 


— 


‘deck of a steamer, under the charge of an 


officer, who was conveying them to the 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, State Prison. I 
went to look at them fora moment. As I 
approached, I recognized the face of the 
same unfortunate youth. He _ turned his 
head, and attempted to evade my notice. 
He fhad large irons upon his ankles, and 
handcuffs upon his wrists. I inquired of 
the officer what crime he had committed ; 
he said “ Forgery,’ and added, “he is 
under five years’ sentence.”’ | 

In 1845, I was lecturing in one of the prin- 
cipal cities of the East, when I related this 


‘same incident, mentioning as near as I could 


remember, the name of the unfortunate youth. 
After my lecture closed, a young man came 
to me and asked my address. I gave it; 
and on the following day he called with a 
carriage, and invited me to accompany him. 
I acceded, and we shortly drew up at the 
door of a handsome house. I entered a 
parlor richly furnished, where the family 
were assembled, consisting of the mother, 
two sisters, and three brothers. ‘They were 
silent. ‘The two brothers who had accom- 
panied me, addressed me as follows: 

‘Sir, you may think this a strange visit. 
Last night, at the lecture, we learned some- 
thing of the fate of the son of this old gen- 
tleman and lady. We are the brothers of 
that ruined youth. Five years have elapsed 
since he left this house guiltless. The 
strange deposit of the box at his sister’s 
door, could not permit us to hope any thing 
but his ruin. Now, sir, could you tell us 
how we may learn whether he is living ?”’ 

I suggested that they should write to the 
agents of the Louisiana Penitentiary, giving 
the name the young man had assumed at 
the time of his conviction. ‘They followed 
my suggestion, and learned that in eighteen 
months after his incarceration he had died 
of the fever. 

To the moralist, this incident will teach a 
lesson. ‘To fathers and mothers, this young 
man’s ruin and premature death should 
teach the danger of the innocent game of 
whist. This his unhappy friends acknow- 
ledged to be the primal cause of the ruin of 
one of the members of their family and 
their own lasting reproach. We call upon 
all friends of religion and morality to decide 
whether it is not wrong to indulge in any 
amusement which carries in its train misery 
and death! May we not safely challenge 
any man to produce the first instance where 
one single individual has been benefitted, in 
a moral point of view, by such amusements? 
Then cast for ever from your parlors those 
games of chance, which, step by step, lead 
on so many youths of bright promise and 
high hopes to dissipation, disgrace, and 
premature death. 


GOD ALONE CAN DO IT. 

Who, that considers the present low and 
declining state of religion in the churches, 
and walks over the valleys of dry bones, and 
believes that God is able and willing to make 
them live, can refrain from lifting up his 
voice to heaven, in the language of the Pro- 
phet, “O Lord, revive thy work in the 
midst of the years?’’ God hath, in his 
righteous displeasure, for our ingratitude, 
our unbelief, our worldliness, taken away 
his Holy Spirit from us, so that upon the 
hills of Zion, so oft and so copiously re- 
freshed, “there is neither dew nor rain.”’ 
‘Bashan languisheth, and Carmel, and the 
flower of Lebanon languisheth;’’ and the 
things that remain are ready to die. 

In this state of things, what shall we do? 
to whom shall we look for help? Who 
can open the brazen heavens and give us 
plentiful showers, in the room of “ powder 
and dust?” 

Man can no more remove a spiritual, than 
he can a natural drought—can no more re- 
vive true religion by his own power, in any 
place, than he can gather the clouds over 
it, and open the bottles of heaven to revive 
its parched and dying vegetation. Churches 
never rise and shake themselves from the 
dust till God moves them. Gasping and 
backsliding Christians never revive them- 
selves. So David felt when he prayed, 
‘‘ Restore unto me the joy of thy salvation, 
and uphold me with thy free Spirit.”” Chris- 
tians, in a time of declension, are just as 
dependent on God for his quickening influ- 
ence, as they were when they were dead 
in trespasses and sins. As falling bodies 
never arrest themselves in mid air, and re- 
turn to the heights which they had left, so 
it is with backsliding churches. They de- 
scend by a moral gravitation, which draws 
harder, till God interferes. Their declen- 
sion may at first be imperceptible, both to 
themselves and others; but having once be- 
gun to slide, no finite power can arrest their 
downward progress. That withheld, they 
would inevitably go to the bottom. 

Much more is it the prerogative of the 
Almighty to awaken and convert impenitent 
sinners. Being dead in trespasses and sins, 
all the analogies of the natural world, as 
well as the declarations of the Bible, are 
against their ever breathing the breath of 
life into their own souls. ‘They must first 
be awakened to a sense of their guilt and 
danger. But who has the power to awaken 
them? Can ministers do it? How many 
sit, year after year, and grow old under the 
droppings of the sanctuary, without ever 
manifesting the first religious emotion or 
concern? So far from this, they grow more 
and more stupid till they die. It is not in 
the power of the most zealous and eloquent 
preacher to awaken a single impenitent sin- 
ner. If the lives of both could be pro- 
longed to the age of Methuselah, without a 
special divine influence, “it would be no- 
thing better, but rather grow worse.” 

The sinner whom you would arouse is 
e is dead—spiritually 


not merely asleep. 
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dead. You can speak to his outward ear, 


and God can make him hear and tremble— 
youcannot. He is, as it were, in his shroud, 


in his coffin, and no voice but that of Jesus 


of Nazareth can move him. 

And if to awaken a sinner, much more to 
convince a sinner of sin and the desperate 
——— of his heart, is the Divine power 
indispensable. We may prove his guilt 
upon him, by Scripture and argument, as 
clear as the sun. We may lead him to 
Mount Sinai, but even when he sees the 
light shining, and feels the quaking, we can- 
not speed the arrows of conviction to his 
conscience. We may take him up to the 
top of Mount Ebal, and he may stand there, 
while all the curses of the law are made to 
echo and re-echo, from Ebal to Gerizim, 
and from Gerizim to Ebal; but we shall 
not hear him cry, * Woe is me, for I am 
undone,” till the Spirit of God constrains 
him. And whatis true of the sinner’s con- 
viction, is still more true of his regeneration. 
This is God’s peculiar prerogative. On-no 
point are the Scriptures and the convictions 
and experiences of all Christians more ac- 
cordant or more explicit. 

Of the use of means to stir up the church- 
es, and to awaken, convict, and convert sin- 
ners, we do notnow speak. What we would 
do here is to impress the great Bible truth 
upon our readers, that God alone can revive 
his work; canturn “back the captivity of 
Zion, and put a new song into her mouth.”’ 
In him, and in him alone, is “our help 
found.” “Not by might, nor by power, 
but by my Spirit, saith the Lord.”—New 
Pork Evangelist. 


ELECTION. 


When God decrees an end, he decrees 
also the means. If then he have elected me 
to obtain salvation in the next life, he has 
elected me to the practice of holiness in 
this life. Would I ascertain my election to 
the blessedness of eternity? it must be by 
practically demonstrating my election to 
newness of life. It is not by the rapture of 
feeling, and by the luxuriance of thought, 
and by the warmth of those desires which 
descriptions of heaven may stir up within 
me, that can prove myself predestined to 
a glorious inheritance. If I would find out 
what is hidden, I must follow what is re- 
vealed. ‘The way to heaven is disclosed ; 
am I walking in that way? It would be 
poor proof that I were on my voyage to 
India, that, with glowing eloquence and 
thrilling poetry, I could discourse on the 
palm-groves and the spice-isles of the East. 
Am I on the waters? Is the sail hoisted to 
the wind; and does the land of my birth 
look blue and faint in the distance? The 
doctrine of election may have done harm to 
many—but only because they have fancied 
themselves elected to the end, and have for- 
gotten that those whom Scripture calls 
elected are elected to the means. The Bible 
never speaks of men as elected to be saved 
from the shipwreck ; but only as elected to 
tighten the ropes, and hoist the sails, and 
stand to the rudder. Let a man search 
faithfully ; let him see that when Scripture 
describes Christians as elected, it is, as 
elected to sanctification, as elected to obedi- 
ence ; and the doctrine of election will be 
nothing but a stimulus to effort. It cannot 
act asa soporific. It cannot lull me into 
security. It cannot engender licentiousness. 
It will throw ardour into the spirit, and fire 
into the eve, and vigour into the limb. I 
shall cut away the boat, and let drive all 
human devices, and gird myself, amid the 
fierceness of the tempest, to steer the shat- 
tered vessel into port.—H. Melville. 


Magnificent Ruins of Apamia. 

In the last number of the Bibliotheca, is 
an interesting Journal of a Tour of the Rev. 
Mr. Thomson, American missionary in Syria, 
from Aleppo to Mount Lebanon. Among 
the magnificent ruins of ancient cities which 
this gentleman explored on this journey, 
were those of the city of Apamia. The 
following is Mr. Thomson’s descigead of 
these remarkable ruins: : 

Started at sunset for Apamia, and in five 
hours reached Kulaat Seijar where I left my 
tent, and rested two hours. Crossing the 
Orontes and riding rapidly for three and a 
half hours, I reached the ruins just as the 
sun rose. These remains are more dilapi- 
dated than those of El Bara, but are more 
grand and classic. ‘The walls of tlie city 
are, in most places gone, and the houses 
are all prostrate. At the northwest corner, 
however, there is an excellent specimen of 
the wall still standing, and portions of houses” 
are to be seen in many places. The north 
gate is almost perfect, but is choked up with 
an incredible mass of large hewn stones 
which belonged to the adjacent towers. 
The grand avenue extends hoe this to the 
south gate, in a direct line, more than a mile 
long. ‘The avenue is one hundred and 
twenty-three feet wide, and throughout its 
entire length it was lined by a row of 
columns on either side. ‘The columns are 
of the Corinthian order, and very beautiful. 
The shaft is twenty-two feet eight inches 
long. ‘The capitals three and a half feet, 
and the cornice three feet four inches, 
making the whole height about thirty feet. 
They stood only six and a half feet apart, 
and stretched from gate to gate, one of the 
longest and most august colonnades in the 
world. Including the recesses, of which 
there were several, the whole number of 
columns must have been about eighteen 
hundred. Between the colonnades and the 
houses, were side-walks twenty-four feet 
wide; the diameter of the columns was 
three feet, and the centre was sixty-nine 
feet wide. ‘The styles of the columns are 
very curious and peculiar—plain shafts, 
fluted, twisted, and double fluted, alternating 
apparently at regular distances. ‘Thus the 
shafts of the first block were plain; along 
the next square they were fluted super/ficial- 
ly at the base, and deep/y in the upper two- 
hires Then succeeded plain columns; 
then, with flute twisted. In one or two 
places the shafts were plain below and fluted 
above. In some places the flute was con- 
cave, in others convex, and some had a 
square elevated rib between the flutes. 
The cross streets were all colonnaded with 
a smaller column, generally plain. Besides 
these, there were large quadrangular recess- 
es on both sides of the grand avenue, which 
were colonnaded all around. The columns 
in one of these places were four feet in 
diameter, and thirty-four feet high. The 
walls of this recess are prodigiously strong 
and massy, and the colonnade though pros- 
trate is perfect—pedestal, shaft, capital, and 
cornice, all in their proper position. The 
length of the blocks of cornice is ten feet 
three inches. When fresh from the hand 
of the architect, this street must have been 
magnificent beyond comparison, As one 


entered the lofty gateway at the north and 
cast his eye down the long avenue to the 
distant exit at the south, he must have been 
bewildered and overwhelmed with the sub- 
limity of the scene. } 

The streets appeared to cross at right 
angles, and at regular intervals. They 
were colonnaded, and numerous groups of 
columns in different places, point out the 
sites of churches, temples, palaces, markets, 
and other public edifices. About the middle 
of the grand avenue is a statue of Bacchus, 
in front of a building on the east side of the 
street. It has been intentionally defaced, 
but the right hand holds a wand, and the 
left still grasps a vine, whose luxuriant 
leaves and clusters are woven into a canopy, 
to shield his head from the burning rays of | 
the sun. Near this, the columns are very 
peculiar, having at the base a convex flute 
with a square rib between the flutes, while 
the upper half is a bold strait concave flute. 
Some distance further on is a large column 
in the centre of the avenue; but the details 
of this wonderful avenue are too numerous 
and complicated for my pen and page. 
One wanders from square to square, amazed 
at the amount and variety of the architecture 
until the bewildered mind ceases to note 
particulars. 
is an —* were truly magnificent. 
With difficulty I climbed to the top, over a 
prodigious accumulation of ruins, and from 
this lofty station, obtained a perfect view of 
the ground plot of this once splendid city. 
It is now an utter ruin—not one house has 
been spared. “The Lord hath stretched 
over it the line of Samaria, and the plummet 
of the house of Ahab, and hath wiped it as 
a man wipeth a dish, turning it upside 
down.” 


MISTAKEN FEARS. 


It is not unfrequently the case that Chris- 
tians of the most fervent and exemplary 
piety allow themselves to be depressed by 
unnecessary fears. When they roe 
their own hearts and lives with the high 
standard of God’s law, and discover in them- 
selves pride, earthliness, remissness, and 
languor in duty, and but little done by them 
for the salvation of the world and the glory 
of their Redeemer, although they rush to 
the cross as their only refuge, and accept by 
faith its all-prevailing efficacy, they are re- 
luctant to admit to their hearts the peace 
which belongs to a justified state. So pro- 
found are their convictions of the holiness 
of God—so thorough and pervading the 
sense of their own worthlessness, that they 
are slow to accredit such an exuberance of 
divine mercy as is necessary for sinners of 
so grave acase. Alas! they do not know, 
or are not ready to believe, that precy 
for them are the promises of the Bible. It 
is precisely that poverty of spirit which they 
exhibit which has the pledge of the king- 
dom of heaven—precisely that humility and 
contrition which God has promised to bless 
with his reviving Spirit. In one word, this 
is the fear of God—that fear which through 
the sacred volume is commanded and com- 
mended, and with which is always joined 
the approving smile of the Almighty Father, 
Persons in this frame of mind, therefore, in- 
stead of looking upon the more immediate 
presence of God, into which death shall 
usher them, with apprehension, should wel- 
come that presence as the unfailing consum- 
mation of their highest spiritual wishes. In 
them is the heart of children, not repelled 
on high as assuming, but welcomed as re- 
sponsive to the heart of their Father in 
heaven. Let all such delight in God, for he 
delights in them. Let them cast away their 
apprehensions and rejoice in hope. In the 
very fact that they fear God—in the very 
fact that their views of his holiness are so 
profound and impressive, and their sense 
of the need of his grace so deep as to lead 
them daily to the Redeemer’s cross, they 
may find the best assurance of their safety, 
for “ The Lord taketh pleasure in them that 
fear him, in those that hope in his mercy.” 

Why should they in whom God “ taketh 
pleasure,” tremble at the prospect of meet- 
ing their Father?—New York Recorder. 


Useful Hints to Public Speakers. 


It is a curious fact in the history of sound, 
that the loudest noises always perish on the 
spot where they are produced, whereas 
musical notes will be heard at a great dis- 
tance. ‘Thus, if we approach within a mile 
or two of a town or village in which a fair 
is held, we may hear very faintly the clamor 
of the multitude, but more distinctly the 
organs and other musical instruments which 
are played for their amusement. If a Cre- 
mona violin, a real Amati, be played by the 
vide of a modern fiddle, the latter will sound 
much louder than the former; but the sweet, 
brilliant tone of the Amati, will be heard at 
a distance the other cannot reach. Dr. 
Young, on the authority of Derham, states 
that at Gibraltar, the human voice may be 
heard at a greater distance than that of any 
other animal. ‘Thus, when the cottager in 
the woods, or in the open plain, wishes to 
call her husband, who is working at a dis- 
tance, she does not shout, but pitches her 
voice to a musical key, which she knows 
from habit, and by that means reaches his 
ear. The loudest roar of the largest lion 
could not penetrate so far. ‘This property 
of music in the human voice,” says the 
author, “is strikingly shown in the Cathe- 
drals abroad. Here the mass is entirely 
performed in musical sounds, and becomes 
audible to every devotee, however placed in 
the remotest part of the church; whereas, 
if the same mass had been read, the sounds 
would not have travelled beyond the pre-. 
cincts of the choir.” ‘Those orators who 
are heard in large assemblies most distinctly, 
and at the greatest distance, are those who, 
by modulating the voice, render it more 
musical. oud speakers are seldom heard 
to advantage. 

Burke’s voice is said to have been a sort 
of lofty cry, which tended, as much as the 
formality of his discourse in the House of 
Commons, to send the members to their 
dinner. Chatham’s lowest whisper was 
distinctly heard: “his middle tones were 


writer, describing the orator; “when he 
raised his voice to the highest pitch, the 
house was completely filled with the volume 
of sound; and the effect was awful, except 
when he wished to cheer or animate—and 
then he had which were 
perfectly irresistible. ‘The terrible, how- 
ever, was his peculiar power. 
house sunk before him; still he was dig- 
nified, and wonderful as was his eloquence, 
it was attended with this important effect, 
that it possessed every one with a conviction 
that there was something in him finer even 
than his words; that the man was greater, 


infinitely greater, than the orator.” —Cowper. 
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Our Parer.—Odr readers will not fail 
to see that our sheet is enlarged and other- 
wise improved in appearance. We depend 


“on our zealous friends to enlarge our circus 


lation. 
: 


Irtst Detecation.—At the recent meet- 
ing of the Presbytery of Philadelphia, the 
Rev. -Edward .M.. Dill, D.D., General 
Agent of Home Missions, appointed by the 
General “Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Chureb in Ireland to visit this country, 
addressed the Presbytery on the object 
of his mission to this country. After 
hearing Dr. Dill, it was resolved, that he 
and his object be recommended to this 
Presbytery. The Rev. Dr. Dill and the 
Rev. Jonathan Simpson, delegates from 
the Irish Presbyterian Church, will 
preach, on behalf of the above mission, 
in the following churches in Philadelphia 
to-morrow (Sabbath, the 7th instant.) 

Rev. Dr. Dill, morning, in the Rev. Mr. 
Brainard’s church, Pine street, above 4th ; 
afternoon, Rev. Mr. Tudehope’s, George 
and Schuylkill 7th streets ; evening, Rev. 
Mr. Macklin’s, Spruce above 3d. 

Rev. J. Simpson, morning, Rev. Dr. 
Wylie’s, Eleventh street below Market ; 
afternoon, Rev. Mr. Cheeseman’s, Lom- 
bard and 12th streets; evening, Rev. Mr. 
Grant’s, Vine above 12th street. 


DevotionaL Exercises.—At the recent 
meeting of the Presbytery of Philadelphia 
it was resolved, that a meeting of ministers 
and elders, for devotional exercises and 
mutual. counsel in reference to the state 
of religion in our churches, be held in the 
Lecture Room of the Central Church, on 
Thursday evening, the 11th inst., at seven 
o’clock. 


Boarpv oF Domestic Missions, SouTHERN 

TouR.—The Rev. R. Happersett, in behalf 
of the General Assembly’s Board of Mis- 
sions, expects to spend two or three months 
in visiting the churches in some of our 
Southern States, and bringing before them 
the cause of Domestic Missions. He ex- 
pects to be in Richmond, Virginia, on the 
2d Sabbath in the present month, (January) 
and will proceed South, visiting North Ca- 
rolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. This 
is a cause, in which our Southern Church- 
es are very deeply interested. The Board 
have now a considerable number of valu- 
able missionaries in the South, and many 
more are needed to meet the wants of the 
far South, and South-west. We trust our 
Southern Churches will come up in their 
strength to aid in this work, of such un- 
speakable moment to our country, and to 
the world. We make-this publication, that 
the Churches in the South, may be ap- 
prised of Mr. Happersett’s visit, and be 
prepared to co-operate with him, in his im- 
portant work. Any communications ad- 
dressed to the care of the Rev. Thomas 
Smyth, D. D. Charleston, South Carolina, 
will reach Mr. Happersett. 


Tue Year 1849.—Its predecessor has 
been eventful; what will be the char- 
acteristic features of the coming year? 
There is no hazard in predicting, that 
just as it was before the flood, men will 
marry and give in marriage, buy and 
sell, gain and lose, be merry and sad, 
hope and despair, live and die. It may 
be predicted safely, that there will be the 
same struggles of ambition, the same ele- 
vations and falls, the same determination to 
enjoy life, and the same grand mistakes as 
to the true modes of doing it. We can 
foresee, without claiming to be a prophet, 
or the son of a prophet, that during the 
whole course of the year which has just 
commenced, sin wil] hold its usual revel- 
ries, and will be found, as formerly, in its 
favourite haunts. It will lead captive 
many a youth, and receive the countenance 
of many in maturer life, who should know 
better. ‘There will be, at least, the usual 
amount of fools, who will set their hearts 
on money as the chief good ; and we great- 
ly err, if they do not find themselves mis- 
taken in their calculations. We further 
predict that many will hear the gospel 
preached without any ad¥antage to their 
souls; we do not say that they will remain 
just as they were before, for this would 
not be true ; but with each slighted privi- 
lege, each neglected gospel call, they will 
become materially worse, and their case be 
more hopeless. Some ministers will mourn 
and weep over their comparatively fruitless 
labours, and some, alas! will take the matter 
very easy ; some will do the work of the 
Lord faithfully, and some slightly. We 
may safely predict too, that the physicians 
will be called to attend many a hopeless 
case of disease, that the grave-digger will 
still follow his vocation, and that many 
families that are now joyful, will, be- 
fore the year closes, wear the garb 
of mourning. Some that minister in holy 
things, will be called this year to give in 
an account of their stewardship, and many 
more in private life will hear a similar call. 
Some, now living on earth, will be enjoying 
true life in heaven, before the end of this 
year; and, must it be told? some that are 
little dreaming of such a catastrophe, will, 
before twelve months pass, lift up their 
eyes in torment! Reader, this year thou 
mayest die ! 3 

Many other things may, and will happen, 
which we dare not predict, lest we should 
be found to be false prophets. Last year 
was one of political revolutions; perhaps 
this one may witness a revolution in the 


Church. Some change is certainly needed 
t© prevent a continued stagnation. Let not 
the apathy be .broken by religious contro- 
versies and unfraternal bickerings, but may 
a false peace be disturbed by anxious fears; 
the people of God awake from their slumber- 
ings ; the ministers of Christ gird them- 
selves for a great conflict with the world, 
the flesh, and the devil; and ten thousand 
sinners send up the cry, “Lord, save, or I 
perish.” This would be an event indeed ! 
Invested with a thousand fold more interest 
than the discovery of mountains of gold or 
than the overturning of all the monarchies 
of Europe. If we cannot predict such a 
desirable visitation of the Spirit of God, we 
can at least pray for it. 

Reader! If we have not sagacity to pre- 
dict much that will certainly be unfolded 
by the future, let us busy ourselves with 
the present. How is it with thine own 
soul? Does God shine on it? Does faith 
fortify it? Does hope illumine it? Does 
heaven cheer it in prospect? Is it advan- 
cing in knowledge and true holiness, and 
does it prosper? It will soon be demanded 
of thee, and is it ready to appear in the 
presence of the Most High, beautified by 
the righteousness of Christ and sanctified 
by his Spirit? How is it with thy family? 
Is the altar set up, whence daily arises the 
incense of prayer and praise? Are thy 
children brought up in the nurture’ of the 
Lord, and art thou wrestling mightily with 
God for their salvation? Is it thy highest 
ambition to be an ensample to others in all 
holy conversation and godliness, and to in- 
duce thy family to walk in the same 
way? One thing is certain, time flies on 
rapid wing, the realities of eternity are soon 
to be disclosed, and hence it becomes us to 
work while the day continues, and before 
the night comes. | 


Tue Pore Acain.—We copy from the 
London Times an account of the Pope’s 
escape from Rome, which, although evi- 
dently kindly disposed to the Pontiff, af- 
fords a graphic and somewhat ludicrous 
account of his masquerade. Just to think 
of the infallible Head of the Church 
mounting a coach box in the dress of a 
lacquey, and running away from the throne 
of Peter, and his own well-instructed Ro- 
man Catholic subjects! He has been used 
to disguises, and yet it cannot be denied 
that this new one has been a useful one. 

It is by no means certain, so far as we 
can learn from our foreign journals, what 
is to be his destination. Some say Naples, 
some Malta, and it was said France, whither 
he had been lovingly invited. Surely they 
have elements of trouble enough in the 
latter place, without a Pope being thrown 
into the midst. There is one ominous sign 
in this matter, worthy of the notice of the 
student of prophecy; it is the unusual 
sympathy which is awakened in his be- 
half among the Catholic governments. Is 
he to become more popular as a spiritual 


— 


Tears, T'rars.—One of the Philosophers 
of ancient days continually laughed at the 
follies of the world, and another, with a 
better appreciation of his subject, constantly 
wept. If the brutality of Nero is univer- 
sally execrated, who sported while Rome 
was wrapped in flames, a world in yuins 
furnishes but a poor theme for merriment. 
He who descended from heaven on a mis- 
sion of mercy to the lost, and who in his 
large and comprehensive views could take 
in the whole extent of human misery, wept 
over infatuated Jerusalem, and at the grave 


of Lazarus, but it is never said of him that 
he laughed. ‘The world may well be styled 
“‘a vale.of tears.”” Over its wide surface 
there is no favoured spot where there is no 
cause to weep. From that fatal day when 
Paradise witnessed the departure of the 
first progenitors of our race, the cause of 
their sorrow has entered every habitation, 
and wrung every heart. Sin is the prolific 
source of grief, and if in itself it be not 
wept over, its consequences at least affect 
the most obdurate hearts. It has peopled 
the grave with countless millions, while 
survivors have lifted up their voices and 
wept. The most busy, the most learn- 
ed, the most valorous, are compelled 
at times to turn aside from their absorbing 
pursuits to weep over their beloved dead. 
In how many habitations too are there liv- 
ing causes of grief? Here is a profligate 
child, whose vices are disgracing his family 
and making an utter wreck of himself. 


There is a husband, the victim of intem- 
perance, whose presence affords no joy to 
the domestic circle. There, too, is another 
beloved one, whose reason is unseated, and 
who is a terror to those that love him best. 
This family has long continued sickness, 
and is ever enshrouded in gloom; that one, 
once surrounded by every luxury, is now 
pinched with poverty. Greater causes of 
grief than these exist in all places, in all 
hearts. Sin, like a stealthy thief, is rob- 
bing men of their peace; nay, like a sly 
assassin, is murdering their souls. How 
does he turn the paradise of the human 
heart into a cage of unclean birds! ‘Those 
who might find within themselves the 
resources of enjoyment, find only the 
causes which embitter life, and throw a 
gloomy pall over eternity. It should be a 
cause of grief to all, that their God and 
their future home are strange to them. 
How many are there to whom the thought 
of eternity is a terror, and alas! how many 


‘more, who would be alike terrified were it 


nor for insensate hearts and seared con- 
sciences! Yes, within us and around us 
are many causes for tears, and there is 
much more coming, to excite intenser sor- 
row. The world acknowledges this, but 


‘endeavours to drown the remembrance of it 


by a more eager pursuit of insane, tran- 
sient and unsatisfying enjoyments; and 
when these have lost their little power to 


amuse and the excitement is over, nought is 


head since stripped of his temporal power? » 


left them but to sit down and weep in hope- 
less sorrow. Christians admit this sad truth, 
and they rightly look for relief from on high. 
They pour their sorrows into the bosom of 
a sympathizing Saviour. He looks ten- 
derly upon them, assuaging their griefs, 
comforting their hearts, and cheering them 
by disclosing beyonce this vale of tears, a 
paradise of joy, into which human misery 
has no admission, and where all tears shall 
be wiped from the eyes. Beautiful con- 
trast! between a world which calls for 
tears, tears, and one, into which sorrow 
and weeping shall never enter. © 


A New Paper.—Mr. Green, known as 
the Reformed Gambler, has commenced 
the publication of a new weekly in New 
York, of large size, with the title of Green’s 
National Guard. It seems to be designed 
to be of a miscellaneous character. 


— 


EsTaBLIsHED CuurcH oF ENGLAND.—A 
more demonstrative evidence of the corrup- 
tions of this Church and of the irreligious 
tendencies of the principles on which it is 
founded, could not be required, than the 
fact, that the immense body of people em- 
braced in the Church, have no right to 
choose their own pastors. They must 
accept of the ministers who are placed over 
them by a worldly minded nobility, and 
who have in all probability, purchased the 
living, as it is called, for its worldly advan- 
tages and without one thought about the 
souls of the people, and who may, more- 
over, in despite of their clerical habit, be as 
ignorant of practical religion as the Hotten- 
tots.. According to a recent account, the 
Duke of Devonshire has the right (certain- 
ly not from God) but from the State, of 
putting up to the highest bidder, 48 con- 
gregations or livings, so called! Earl 
Fitzwilliam 31, Duke of Beaufort 29, Duke 
of Rutland 29, Duke of Bedford 27, Duke 
of Norfolk 24, Marquis of Bristol 20, Earl 
of Abergavenny 18, Duke of Cleveland 18, 
and hereditary Legislators, exclusive of 
Bishops, have 4050 congregations thus to 
give away to their relatives or to sell to the 
highest bidder! 

We copy the following from the London 
correspondent of the Edinburgh Witness. 
Although to us it appears to be a melan- 
choly account of the state of ecclesiastical 
affairs in the Establishment, yet we are in- 
clined to believe it to be in all its material 
views correct. 

The question of the English Church, or 
rather the Church of England, as it is most 
commonly termed, has long exercised the 
curiosity of Scotchmen, and is at this hour 
very indifferently understood by them. The 


secession of the Honourable Baptist Noel 
will draw renewed attention to this interest- 


‘ing subject, awakening in some the hope 


that a new party—a party of sound ecclesi- 
astical reformers is about to spring up; and 
in others the apprehension, that our vener- 
able « Constitution in Church and State”’ is 
about to be placed in jeopardy. ‘The title 
of Mr. Noel’s forthcoming essay, as adver- 
tised in the newspapers, will go far to ex- 


tinguish the hope of reformation, however 


it may for a season, encourage the anticipa- 
tions of the lover of organic change. It is 
clear from the advertisement, that Mr. Noel 
is a convert to the creed of Voluntaryism, 
and that the weight of his name, and the in- 
fluence of his abilities, will henceforth be 
devoted to the confirmation of that system. 
To Mr. Noel will be universally conceded 
the merit of integrity and conscientiousness 
in the change of opinion which he has now 
intimated. ‘That he is acting in the spirit 
of uprightness cannot be doubted for a mo- 
ment. ‘That he is acting wisely or well, 
either for himself or the cause which he has 
most at heart—the cause of a pure gospel 
in our native land—we may be allowed to 
question. But one result is obvious at a 
glance—that the adoption of the Voluntary 
principle severs at a blow every tie of con- 
nection or association which can be sup- 
posed to exist between Mr. Noel and the 
ministers and members of the Established 
Church. It casts him beyond the pale of 
their fellowship, and renders it morally 
certain that his example will not be follow- 
ed. What, then, is the actual condition of 
this English Church? Is it weak? Is it in 
danger? Are its enemies formidable in 
numbers or strength? Is it menaced with 
the prospect either of renovation or over- 
throw? In Scotland the idea is pretty gen- 
eral that the corruptions of the Church 
must be seen and deplored by multitudes of 
her professed adherents; and, being seen 
and deplored, will have excited an earnest 
and growing desire to have them not only 
mitigated, but destroyed. 

It is but a few weeks ago that an acquaint- 
ance expressed to me his perfect conviction, 
that the great mass of the English people 
were disaffected towards their proud hier- 
archical establishment; and that in a year 
or two we would have the pleasure of see- 
ing them rise up in resolute phalanx to de- 
mand the instant removal of its scandalous 
abuses; or, perhaps, that the entire fabric, 
corruptions and all, should be swept into 
the depths of the sea. ‘These misappre- 
hensions are prevalent in Scotland, but, alas! 
the wish is father to the thought; for in 
England—in rich, fertile, Saxon England— 
there is no ground—at least I have disco- 
vered none—on which to build a hope 
either of the improvement or of the demo- 
lition of the Church. The people are de- 
cidedly in favour of the establishment, and 
not only attached, but warmly attached, 
both to its doctrine and polity, just as they 
are. ‘There is, indeed, an increasing belief 
that a more equitable distribution of the 
revenues is necessary—that the larger in- 
comes should be diminished, and the poorer 
clergy more adequately provided for. But 
beyond this limit, there does not appear to 
be any anxiety for change among the laity, 
much less among the ministers. So far 
from seeking or desiring changes under the 
plea of reform, they deprecate any attempt 
to innovate, as fraught with unseen and in- 
definite perils. ‘They would retain the Li- 
turgy without expurgation—the Prelacy, 
without qualifying the Bishops’ powers— 
the Erastian supremacy of the Sovereign, 
without investigating its origin, or testing 
its compatibility with the supremacy of our 
Lord. ‘They have a lofty idea of the gran- 
deur and sacredness of “the Church.” 
With all her faults, they love her with de- 
vout loyalty; and it amuses a stranger to 
witness the ardent zeal with which they 
declare her excellence, and the filial gentle- 
ness with which they excuse her errors. 
There must be an immense revolution in 
the minds of Englishmen before any seri- 
ous interference with their Church’s polity 
or ordinances can be contemplated with 
the least chance of success. 


As things are at present, we expect no- 


| thing 


look to the clergy, the prospect of ameliora- 
tion deepens into Cimmerian darkness. 
The clergy are, in themselves, a vastly nu- 
merous and influential body. There are 
of them between twelve and fourteen thou- 
sand; and if it be remembered that they are 
drawn from the aristocracy of rank and 
wealth, we may form some conception of 
their great power, both in Parliament and 
out of it. ‘They may be regarded as form- 
ing three distinct parties. By far the larger 
party is that of the High Church, answering 
to that of the Moderates in our old Estab- 


haps of refined tastes and polished manners; 
but cold, lifeless, and worldly; counting se- 
riousness as sanctimonious methodism, and 
spirituality as the fruit of superstition. 
They abhor Popery with genuine hatred, 
and ‘Tractarianism as little better than 
Popery, and Evangelism as in some re- 
spects worse than either. Next in point 
of numbers, and foremost in point of energy 
and progress, is the Tractarian party. 
Their numbers are not ascertained, I doubt 
whether they are ascertainable, but that they 
are increasing, is as certain as that they are 
full of activity and hope. Last of all must 
be placed the Evangelical section, those 
who hold the doctrines of grace exactly as 
we do, and who preach these doctrines not 
only as faithfully, but with more apparent 
unction, at all events, with greater manifes- 
tations of devotional feeling. But this party 
is small compared with the others; it is not 
only a minority, but a miserable minority; 
and the signs of the times are not auspicious 
to its enlargement. But comparatively 


ded to “the Church” as “John James’’ 
himself. ‘They bear no more sympathy 


practicable of their High Church brethren. 

They are as thoroughly tinctured with, 
devotion to “our admirable liturgy” as 

the youngest canon minor of St. Paul’s. 

The Tractarians would do some things if 

they had their will. ‘They would assert 
spiritual independence to the extent of wield- 

ing spiritual thunderbolts; and woe to the 

Evangelicals when the day dawns that shall 

witness their advent to such liberty of ac- 
tion. But beyond this circle all is void and 

drear. Within the Church of England 
there do not now exist the elements of 

reform: ab extra, the prospect is nearly as 

disheartening. ‘The other denominations 

are perceptibly waning. The star of the 

Church is rising to the zenith. What is in 

the womb of futurity is wisely concealed 

from our too curious search. But such is 

the state of England’s national Church, that 
human wisdom, confounded and helpless, 

leaves us to that faith which against hope* 
believes in hope; giving glory to Him who 

will do all his pleasure, and who calls 

things that are not as though they were. 


— 


Pouitics or Evrope.—What they are 
we will not pretend to say. The effer- 
vescence must subside before we can take 
an impartial view, and estimate the conse- 
quences of recent events on human liberty 
and the cause of true religion. What is 
to be educed from’ the abdication of the 
Austrian Emperor, and what is to be the 
advantage to France of the freedom of elec- 
tion, which the French people have used 
for the first time in electing a mere name 
to the Presidential chair? Who is Louis 
Napoleon? Why he is—apoleon; that 
is his great name, and that is the amount 
of it. If the people have such affection 
for the name, they may evince it furtfier 
by tacking Emperor to it; that would com- 
plete the illusion! We must wait, how- 
ever, and in these stirring times, when the 
world seems to go round faster than usual, 
we may not have to wait long for the de- 
nouement. Where the most sagacious po- 
liticians have been put to fault, it is wisest 
and safest, to show our wisdom by signifi- 
cant silence. 


Tue Recion.—Some weeks since 
we suggested a caution or two to those who 
might be carried away by the glowing ac- 
counts from the gold region, and inspired 
with the desire of becoming suddenly rich, 
especially intimating the dangers to be 
encountered from the unprincipled and 
reckless class of men which would be col- 
lected together. Already have these evils 
commenced, and still more fearful scenes 
will be enacted among irreligious men who 
have completely given themselves up to 
one of the most absorbing and fearful 
passions, the lust of wealth, by which the 
devil hurries men into every species of 
wickedness. From various similar notices 
we select the following sample, in illustra- 
tion: 

“Those who are in the possession of the 
precious ore in any quantities, are marked, 
and often soon disappear. Even some who 
have attached themselves to trains leaving 


the mines were waylaid, robbed, and plun- 
dered.”’ 

«Every man engaged in hunting gold, and 
every one that visits the gold region, goes 
armed to the teeth. Scenes of violence 
occur; there is no security for life and pro- 
perty,”’ &c. 


— 


Tue Law.—With the exception of the 
crucifixion of our Lord, a more imposing 
scene, perhaps, was never exhibited than 
the mountain of Sinai, when it became the 
point of communication between God and 
man, on the occasion of the giving of the 
law. ‘The ineffable glory of the Lord re- 
vealed under significant and impressive 
symbols; the lightnings flashing around 
the summit of the mountain; the thunders 
shaking the earth ; the hosts of Israel awe- 
struck and trembling at the approach of 
Deity, while Moses ascends the steep and 
enters into the thick cloud, present the 
outlines of a picture fuil of grandeur and 
majesty. The moral law was then de- 
livered, and the display was unquestionably 
designed to impress the minds of the spec- 
tators and to associate the law with its 
duties and sanctions, with the glorious 
majesty of Him who was its author, and, if 
necessary, its avenger. In its principles 
eternal and immutable, it is of perpetual 
obligation. One jot of it cannot fail. If 
life is not now by this law, at least death 
is the consequence of disobedience to it. 
As a rule of duty it has lost none of its 
force, and woe to the man who sins under 
the presumption that grace will thus 
abound. God speaks as plainly now as 
he did from Sinai—“ Be ye holy, for I am 


material from the laity; anduf. we| 


lishment—men of education, of talent, per~’ Sq 


small as it is, the members of it are as-wed- + 


with a spirit of reform than the most im- } 


Cumpren or Dr. have 
learned that four of the children of that 
excellent and truly devoted missionary, Dr. 
King, of Greece, have arrived in this coun- 
try for the purpose of prosecuting their 
education. Three of them will reside in 
Le Roy, Western New York, and the 
fourth, a young lady of fifteen years of 
age, will be under the care of the Rev. 
Giles Manwaring, who is at the head of a 
flourishing female Seminary, Washington 
uare, Philadelphia. Dr. King has de- 
voted the greater portion of his life to the 
benefit of others; as a missionary, he has 
encountered toils, privations, and extreme 
perils; of course he possesses none of this 
world’s goods. The Christian public should 
feel it to be a privilege to take charge of 
his beloved children, and should see that 
they receive a proper education. We take 
the liberty of suggesting, that it would be 
a beautiful and appropriate compliment, if 
some of our wealthier readers would offer 
New Year’s gifts for this purpose. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—We have received 


of the Presbyterian Church, Berlin, Mary- 
land, and one dollar from “A Friend”’ at 
Oak Hills, [llinois, for the suffering Portu- 
guese. 


Hamppen Sypney CoLtece.—We learn 
through a correspondent, that this venera- 
ble institution has commenced its new 
career under the Presidency of the Rev. 
L. W. Green, D.D., late of Baltimore, 
with highly encouraging prospects. The 
number of students has already been up- 
wards of sixty, and will be next session 
‘(commencing January 8th,) about one 
hundred, which is considered as large a 
number as is desirable in their present 
circumstances. The foundations of this 
College were laid amidst the prayers of 
some of the best men of our Church, and 
the Presbyterians of Virginia deserve great 
credit for coming to its rescue, and under 
many disadvantages, subscribing the large 
sum of sixty thousand dollars, to avert its 
extinction. 


For the Presbyterian. 


EXPLANATION. 


Additional strictures upon Ignatius, that 
savor of the acetous fermentation, have ap- 
peared in the last Presbyterian, and in the 
opinion of the Editor the matter should end 
here. “ But surely editorial clemency will 
permit one poor word in explanation, espe- 
cially as Ignatius did not volunteer the notes 
of his tour, but was solicited to furnish them 
for the columns of the Presbyterian. | 

In the outset Ignatius freely states, that if 
he has been misled, he is ready to express 
the profoundest regret, and to make every 
amende honorable. The array brought 
against him is formidable. He cannot set 
it aside without impeaching the veracity of 
others whom he respects. 

It must be, by this time, manifest to the 
reader, that there are two conflicting sets 
of traditions. In favour of one set positive 
testimony has been advanced, in favour of 
the other, negative. How far positive tes- 


|'timony shall be invalidated by negative, 


however respectable, is for the reader to de- 
cide. Ignatius desires to reiterate that all 
his information was derived from Mr. Mi- 
nor’s book, Colonel Stone’s book, Mr. 
Hunt’s book, or from oral statements made 
to him by natives or residents, which he 
conceived to be the current, reliable, and 
unquestioned tradition of the Valley, and 
which were made with a knowledge of the 
publicity that would be given them. 

The insinuation of violated hospitality is 
wholly gratuitous and undeserved, especial- 
ly from the quarter whence it comes. Ig- 
natius took special care to avoid wounding 
the feelings of those to whom he felt under 
obligations of this sort. As for Gertrude, 
she was a fabulous character, and tle hu- 
mourous lines respecting her were repeated 
in public by a member of the Synod who 
resides not many miles from Wyoming, and 
who was referred to as not unknown to the 
readers of the Presbyterian. 

This is a short and final communication, 
and Ignatius will be obliged to the Editor 
if he will publish it without abridgment. 
For all the fine compliments to his head he 
is duly grateful, but he does not desire them 
at the expense of his heart. IGNaTIUvs. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE POOR. 

We have looked with great pleasure 
through the Fifth Annual Report of the 
New York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor. While improvi- 
dence and vice are causing want and suf- 
fering on a fearful scale, and while emigra- 
tion brings thousands to our shores who 
are unable to obtain immediate employ- 
ment, and are in danger of adding crime 
to destitution, the combined efforts of be- 
nevolence are doing very much to relieve 
the distress resulting from these and other 
causes. And although the surplus wealth 
of our large cities but too often finds its 
way into channels that go to swell the tide 
of pride and vanity, and a fearfully great 
portion of time is devoted by the rich and 
prosperous to mere diversion and frivolity, 


those who are favoured with wealth and 
leisure joining heartily in an effort like 
this to afford substantial aid to the sorrow- 
ing and the destitute. It would, perhaps, 
surprise many of those who go on from 
day to day, “minding their own affairs,” 
pursuing their own profit, or their own 
pleasures, to know how much good has 
been actually done by this Society—quietly, 
yet steadily, like the gentle rain, falling 
with blessings upon the poor around 
them. The Report says: 


The vast amount of labour performed by 
the visitors, would appear incredible, if not 
well attested by facts. Their services are 
voluntary, gratuitous,’ without intermission, 
and chiefly for natives of foreign countries, 
and of a different faith. During the six 
most inclement months of the year, they 
made more than twenty-seven thousand 
visits of sympathy and aid, besides render- 
ing numerous other services, which admit 
of no statistical enumeration. Some of 
them, at.certain seasons, devote, perhaps, 
one-third of their time, to the object of this 
charity. And though self-gratification with 
them, is neither the rule nor the end of their 
exertions, their labours are not wholly un- 


holy.” 


compensated. ‘‘ Among my happiest hours,” 


one doliar and fifty cents from a member | 


yet it isa hopeful sign to see so many of 


says a visitor, “ were those when at night, 


with lantern in hand, 1 threaded my way, 


through dark alleys to dreary cellars and 


garrets, bearing relief to the needy, and con- 
solation to the wretched. As I witnessed 
the sorrows of others, and sympathized with 
the afflicted, my own cares and disquietudes 
were banished, and my peaee flowed as a 
river. ‘Though now obliged by ill health 
to relinquish these labours, their recollection 
is refreshing to my spirits, and will be re- 
membered among the most pleasant of my 
life.”’ Another remarks, “It was not much 
I gave; but it sent a new impulse of joy to 


a smitten heart, which spoke in her eye, 


and vented itself in tears. I would rather 
be the occasion of such tears, than possess 
the wealth of Croesus or Alexander’s glory.” 
Such, leaving out of view the future, are the 
immediate rewards of beneficence. Toil 
and sacrifice are sweet in such a service. 
It has ennobling joys, with which no 
stranger intermeddles, “blessing him that 
gives, and him that takes.” 


To such as either pursue common plea- 
sures with restless eagerness, or yawn 
through a life of inactivity, language like 
the above conveys a strange but weighty 
lesson. For those especially of the stronger 
sex, who have the time and ability to seek 
out and relieve misery, here is presented a 
means of the highest usefulness and a source 
of healthy, equable, and lasting happiness. 
And for those who are necessarily restrained 
from the rougher toils of charity, there is 
afforded abundant use for spare time and 
means, and ea safe cure for ennui, nervousness 
and the various ills resulting from mental 
and physical stagnation. From the report 
before us we learn that, 


“Through the liberality of numerous 
ladies, merchants, and other benevolent 
individuals, a considerable amount of new 
and second-hand clothing, materials for 
clothing, blankets, shoes, hose, &c., has 
also been distributed to the destitute, as the 
most acceptable gift that could have been 
bestowed. ‘To several persons special ac- 
knowledgments are due, for their repeated, 
timely, and generous supplies. If affluent 
families and persons in business generally 
knew how aarticles of little value to them, 
may become wealth and comfort to the 
needy, donations of this kind would freely 
flow in, and the donors feel themselves a 
thousand-fold compensated.” 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE HOUR OF TEMPTATION. 


Where is the Christian to be found, who 
has not, in his journey heavenward, been 


called to pass through seasons of temptation! | 


In this world of sin, “temptations every 
where annoy.’’ As there is no season in the 
life of the Christian in which his faith is more 
tried, so there is none in which he makes 
such sweet discoveries of the wondrous love 
of his Saviour. Now he feels that there is 
one at least to sympathize with him; that 
in the hands of this sympathizing friend he 
is safe: that He who was tempted in all 
points, as he is, wall deliver. 

-“*He was forty days tempted of Satan in 
the wilderness.’’ ‘This is all the record the 
Evangelist gives of this fearful period. 
What seductive offers, the arch-fiend then 
made to the incarnate God, we know 
not; but we know that this trial was a part 
of that suffering, undertaken for our sakes. 
‘For it became him, for whom are all things 
and by whom are all things, in bringing 
many sons unto glory, to make the Captain 
of their salvation perfect through sufferings,” 
‘that in all things he might be a merciful 
and faithful high priest.”’ 

Tempted Christian, look to Jesus. Fear 
not, only resist manfully, depending upon 
Him, and you will come off victor. He 
will not let any of His sheep perish, neither 
can any man pluck them out of his hand. 
Be comforted then, and wait patiently that 
deliverance, which surely will come. Stay 
yourself upon the promises of an unchanging 
God, even your Saviour, who knoweth all 
your infirmities, and who will, so soon as 
the end is secured, grant relief. 

Temptations are for our benefit. By them 
we discover our weakness in ourselves and 
our strength in Christ. Every fresh victory 
over the world, the flesh, or the devil, should 
inspire us with praise to the Mediator and 
King who makes us to triumph, and with 
renewed resolutions to holiness in the future. 
Christ repelled Satan in his temptations 
after he left the wilderness by the charge 
of the word. This is also the believer’s 
weapon. A “thus saith the Lord’’ is an 
argument not relished by our common ene- 
my, and if used with the proper exercise of 
dependence and faith, will be the most 
effective one. 


Shall I doubt my Saviour’s word? 
Can I e’er deny my Lord? 

If 1 watch, and pray and strive, 
Sure deliverance he will give. 


M. 


For the Presbyterian. 
The Sign of the Prophet Jonas. 


The Pharisees demanded asign. It would 
seem to us as if signs abundant had already 
been given to prove that Jesus was the Son 
of God. He had opened the eyes of the 
blind; he had unstopped the ears of the 
deaf; he had healed incurable diseases; 
but they still asked a sign! He had rais- 
ed the dead; but they plotted that they 
might put both him and Lazarus to death. 
By wicked hands they nailed him to the 
cross, but while the sun was darkened, and 
nature sympathized with her suffering Lord, 
their hearts were unaffected by the tremen- 
dous prodigy, and they again asked a sign, 
down, and we will believe.” 

One thing more remained. When they 
asked of him a sign, our Lord said that no 
sign should be given them, but the sign of 
the Prophet Jonas. ‘For as Jonas was three 
days and three nights in the whale’s belly, so 
shall the Son of Man be three days and 
three nights in the heart of the earth.” It 
would seem then, as if this sign was in a 
special sense to be their sign. It was one 
—the resurrection of our Lord himself from 
the dead—which was sufficiently great to 
convince them, if such conviction as they 
needed could come by signs. But in the 
providence of God, they themselves took 
such measures that the truth of his death 
and resurrection was clearly made known 
to them by witnesses of their own choice. 
Though professedly strong advocates for 
Sabbath observance, they went on Sabbath 
afternoon to Pilate, to demand a watch to 
guard his sepulchre. ‘This guard of sixty 
Roman soldiers were the providential wit- 
nesses to the Pharisees whom they them- 
selves gathered around the tomb to witness 
their stgn, and who could be suspected of 
no partiality to Him or his disciples. They 
were witnesses to prove that Jesus was 
really dead; that his disciples had laid him 
in that tomb, that when they sealed the 
door of his sepulchre, twenty-four hours 
after his death, he was lying there a corpse: 
and that they saw the angel roll away the great 
stone,and situponit. ‘These mer appointed 
by the Pharisees, bore, we may say, Official 
testimony to them, and this sign was thus 
expressly a sign given to them. The self- 
contradicting falsehood which they publish- 


tion from that capital, and that I am in di- 


ed through these soldiers is sufficient evi- 
dence that they needed not a sign to prove 
that he was the Christ: but a heart to yield 
to his claims. L. W. 


The Escape of the ‘Pope. 

The following account of the Pope’s 
flight from Rome into the Neapolitan terri- 
tory is furnished by the Naples correspond- 
ent of the London Times: 


The affairs of Rome are now, by the 
Pope’s arrival in this territory, intimately 
connected with those of Naples. I give 
them a precedence in this letter, premising 
that I have had access to the best informa- 


rect communication with influential persons 
in it. Since the assassination of M. Rossi, 
the Pope remained a close prisoner in the 
Quirinal; and the Duke d’Harcourt, the 
French representative, was compelled to re- 
side in the Palace, for the purpose of afford- 
ing the protection of his person and flag to 
the Sovereign pontiff. ‘The business of the 
Government went on in the Pope’s name, 
but without his sanction; and, so far did he 
carry his resolution not to be dictated to, 
that he refused even to receive the reports, 
according to invariable custom, of the offi- 
cer of the guard. Such a state of things 
could not long continue; and the members 
of the diplomatic corps, as it is said, ar- 
ranged a plan for the liberation of his Holi- 
ness, of which the immediate execution was 
entrusted to the Count de Spohr, the Minis- 
ter of Bavaria. At an hour previously 
agreed on, the Pope retired into a private 
room for the purpose, apparently, of confer- 
ring with the gentleman I have just named, 
and he disguised himself in the livery of the 
Bavarian Legation. In a few minutes the 
carriage of the Minister was called, and the 
Count de Spohr, followed by the Pope dis- 
guised as his servant, descended the grand 
staircase, entered his carriage, the Pope 
mounting on the box along side the coach- 
man. The artifice succeeded; no suspicion 
arose either in the Quirinal or the out- 
ward guards, and the Pope was enabled to 
breathe the air of liberty. Immediately on 
arrival at the residence of the Bavarian 
Minister, another metamorphosis was made. 
The Pope took off the livery suit, and 
dressed himself in the usual costume of the 
Minister’s chaplain, or aumonier: and M. 
de Spohr having already given notice of his 
intention of going to Naples, and received 
passports from the Government, post horses 
were soon procured, the Count and his sup- 
posed chaplain took their places in the car- 
riage, and thus happily cleared the gates of 
Rome. It was some time before the escape 
was discovered, as, of course, due care was 
used by those in the secret to say that the 
Pontiff was engaged in his devotions, and 
could not be disturbed. When the flight 
became known, the Ministry were thunder- 
struck, and, as I hear, dragoons were des- 
patched to bring back the fugitive. But 
either these measures failed, or the new Go- 
vernment hesitated in arresting the person 
of an Ambassador, and the Count de Spohr 
with his reverend charge crossed the fron- 
tier in safety, and arrived at Gaeta, a large 
town, the first in the Neapolitan territory, 
not far from Terracina. ‘The Pope left the 
Quirinal on the evening of the 24th, and ar- 
rived at Gaeta on the night of the 25th of 
November. 

All the letters I have seen describe the 
people of Rome as stupefied by those events, 
and that even when the proclamations were 
read no one ventured to utter an opinion in 
favour of or against them. I am likewise 
told that the Ministry, by no means daunted 
by their position, are determined to profit 
by it to carry out their original views, and 


shall love. ‘The reasons which have in- 
duced us to take this important step— 
Heaven knows how paint it is to our 
hearts—have arisen from the necessity of 
our enjoying free liberty in the exercise of 
the sacred duties of the Holy See, as under 
the circumstances by which we were then 
afflicted, the Catholic world might reason- 
ably doubt of the freedom of that exercise. 
The acts of violence of which we com- 
plain can alone be attributed to the machina- 
tions which have been used, and the measures 
that have been taken by a class of men 
degraded in the face of Europe and the 
world. ‘This is the more evident, as the 
wrath of the Almighty has already fallen on 
their souls, and will call down on them 
sooner or later the punishment which is 
prescribed for them by his Church. We 


recognize humbly, in the ingratitude of 


these misguided children, the anger of the 
Almighty, who permits their misfortunes as 
an atonement for the sins of ourselves and 
those of our people. But still we cannot, 
without betraying sacred duties imposed on 
us, refrain from protesting formally against 
their acts, as we did do verbally on the 18th 
day of November, of painful memory, in 
presence of the whole diplomatic corps, 
who on that occasion honourably encircled 
us, and brought comfort and consolation to 
our soul, in recognizing that a violent and 
— sacrilege had been commit- 
ted. 
That protest we did intend, as we now 
do openly and publicly, to repeat, inas- 
much as we yielded only to violenee, and 
because we were and are desirous it should 
be made known that all proceedings emana- 
ting from such acts of violence were and are 
devoid of all efficacy and legality. This 
protesting is a necessary consequence of the 
malicious labours of these wicked men, and 
we publish it from the suggestion of our 
conscience, stimulated as it has been by the 
circumstances in which we are placed, and 
the impediments offered to the exercises of 
our sacred duties. Nevertheless we confide 
upon the Most High that the continuance 
of these evils may be abridged, and we 
humbly supplicate the God of Heaven to 
avert His wrath, in the language of the 
Royal Prophet—“ Memento Domine David, 
et omnis mansuetudinis ejus.”’ 
“In order that the city of Rome and our 
States be not deprived of a legal Executive, 
we have nominated a Governing Commis- 
sion, composed of the following persons : 
The Cardinal Castricane, President; Mon- 
signor Roberto Roberti, Principe di Rovia- 
na, Principe Barberini, Marquis Bevilaque 
di Bologna, Lieut. General Zucchi. In con- 
fiding to the said governing commission the 
temporary direction of public affairs, we re- 
commend to our subjects and children, with- 
out exception, the conservation of tranquil- 
lity and good order. We finally desire and 
command that daily and earnest prayers 
shall be offered for the safety of our person, 
and that the peace of the world may be 
preserved, especially that of our state of 
Rome, where and with whose children, our 
heart shall be wherever we in person may 
dwell within the fold of Christ. And, in 
the fulfilment of our duty as Supreme Pon- 
tiff, we thus humbly and devoutly invoke 
the Great Mother of Mercy, and the holy 
Apostles, Peter and Paul, for their interces- 
sion that the City and State of Rome may 
be saved from the wrath of the Omnipotent 
God. Prius Papa 1X.” 
Gaeta, die Nov. 28th. 


FOREICN ITEMS. 


AWFUL AND Farat DisasteER on Boarp 
AN Irish StTEaMER.—The European Times 
gives the particulars of am awful occurrence 
on board an Irish steamer on the even- 


that whilst the spiritual powers of the Pope, 
as head of the Chuch, are to be recognized, 
a separation is immediately to be made of 
the temporal power, and a Republic is to be 
declared, with the Prince of Canino (Lucien 
Bonaparte) as President. Whether the 
conspirators will go so far as to declare a 
Republic at present, is much to be doubted ; 
but I believe the fact is tolerably ascertained 
that their plan is to place the Prince of Ca- 
nino at the head. of a Provisional Govern- 
ment. 

On the Pope’s arrival at Gaeta, on the 
25th, he despatched a messenger to the King 
of Naples with an autograph letter, stating 
that he had taken refuge in his dominions, 
but that he had remained as near to the 
frontier as possible, with a view of creating 
no embarrassment to the Government. The 
Pontiff likewise stated that a French and a 
Spanish steamer were placed at his disposal 
by the respresentatives of their Govern- 
ments; and that if the King imagined that 
his presence could occasion the least dis- 
order in his kingdom, or create distrust with 
any other power, he was ready at once to 
withdraw. ‘This despatch was received at 
midnight on the 25th ultimo, and the answer 
which the King gave to it was to have two 
steamers instantly prepared, to instruct the 
Queen and the Prince to be prepared for 
immediate departure to Gaeta, and to order 
a regiment of guards to be embarked for the 
same place. These preparations were at 
once made; and at break of day the King, 
Queen, and the Royal children started in a 
steamer to do homage at the feet of the su- 
preme Pontiff, and to offer him all that the 
most liberal hospitality could inspire. Later 
in the day the steamer, with the regiment 
of guards to serve as guard of honour to the 
Pope, was despatched, as well as another, 
with all necessary service of kitchen and 
table, and a retinue of servants to be placed 
at the Pope’s disposal. In short, every 
thing was done without a moment’s delay, 
which a sentiment of religion in every 
Catholic family towards the head of their 
Church could inspire, or the duties of royal 
hospitality to a refugee sovereign flying 
from his jailors could dictate. It is uncer- 
tain as yet whether the Pope will come to 
the city of Naples, or whether he will come 
by sea or by land. In either case the 
greatest honours will be paid him, and pre- 
parations will be made to celebrate the event 
in the most dignified and efficient manner. 
The King, as a Catholic Prince, is, no doubt, 
well aware of the increased importance the 
Pope’s presence gives him in the eyes of 
his superstitiously religious subjects, and 
nothing is likely to be deficient in the shape 
of pomp and circumstance to give effect to 
so great an event. ‘The Minister of Ba- 
varia has already arrived in the city of 
Naples, and I am told the French, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and in short-all the rest of the 
diplomatic corps, are on their road. A 
number of cardinals have come in, and we 
calculate on seeing here, in the course of a 
few days, not only the whole of the Pontiff’s 
Court, but the entire diplomatic corps, and 
every person of rank and wealth who could 
escape from the horrors that are likely now 
to disgrace the Eternal City. 


THE POPE’S MANIFESTO. 
The following is a copy of a manifesto 
addressed by the Pope to the people of 
Rome: 


“‘PIUS IX. TO THE ROMAN PEOPLE. 

“The outrage in latter days committed 
against our person, and the intention openly 
manifested to continue these acts of violence, 
(which the Almighty, inspiring men’s minds 
with sentiments of union and moderation, 
has prevented,) have compelled us to 
separate ourselves temporarily from our sub- 


ing of the Ist of December. ‘The steam- 
boat Londonderry left the harbour of Sligo, 
on the above evening, on board of whieh 
were three cabin passengers, a number of 
sheep and oxen, and about 150 emigrants. 
The vessel was crossing over to Liverpool, 
whence the majority of the unfortunate pas- 
sengers intended to proceed as emigrants to 
America. In consequence of a storm the 
steerage passengers, one hundred and fifty, 
were crowded into the fore-cabin, a com- 
partment 18 feet long, 11 feet wide and 7 
high. A scene like that of the Black Hole 
in Calcutta ensued. The passengers, as 
they exhausted the air, began to feel a sense 
of suffocation, but the shrieks and groans 
of the passengers were not heard amid the 
storm, or were unattended to. In the morn- 
ing seventy-two passengers were found to 
have perished! ‘The scene on entering the 
steerage of the steamer was perhaps as 
awful a spectacle as could be witnessed.— 
Seventy-two dead bodies of men, women, 
and children lay piled indiscriminately over 
each other, four deep, all presenting the 
ghastly appearance of persons who had 
died in the agonies of suffocation; very 
many of them covered with the blood which 
had gushed from the mouth and nose, or 
had flowed from the wounds inflicted by 
the trampling of nail-studded brogues, and 
by the frantic violence of those who strug- 
gled for escape. For it was but too evident 
that, in that struggle, the poor creatures had 
torn the clothes from each other’s backs, | 
and even the flesh from each other’s limbg. 
The coroner’s jury have found Alexander 
Johnstone, captain, Richard Hughes, first 
mate, and Ninian Crawford, second mate 
of the Londonderry, guilty of manslaughter, 
and have expressed in the strongest terms 
their abhorrence of the inhuman conduct of 
the other seamen on board throughout this 
unhappy transaction. 


A Pot-Breaxer.—A short time 
since one of the Puseyite clergymen of 
Wakefield was sent for, to baptize an infant 
who was ill and not expected to live. After 
the Rev. gentleman had performed the cere- 
mony, he threw the remainder of the water 
into the fire, which astonished the inmates 
of the house; but they were still more 
amazed when they saw him throw the basin 
which had contained the water on the floor. 
He then gave a reason for such a strange 
proceeding, that both water and vessel had 
been consecrated to the ordinance, and were, . 
therefore, too holy ever again to be used for 


ordinary purposes. 


Romisu Priest at Birmincuam.—* 70 
the Editor of Aris’s Gazette.—Sir—I see 
in your paper of last Monday a statement 
that a ‘T’estament was burnt by a priest of 
the Church of Rome, in a house in London 
’Prentice street, inthistown. I had written 
you a letter on the subject immediately on 
its occurrence; but, upon a with 
the Hon. and Rev. Grantham M. Yorke, 
Rector of St. Philip’s, in whose Free In- 
dustrial Schools the ‘Testament in question 
had been given to a little girl, I determined 
first, if possible, to obtain the admission of 
the priest to what passed between us in con- 
versation. As, however, publicity has been 
given to the occurrence before I have had 
time to carry out my plans, I think it best, 
as the minister of the district in which Lon- 
don ’Prentice street is situated, to write to 
you at once, and say that the statement is 
strictly true. The priest acknowledged to 
me that he burnt the Testament, and also 
declared that he would burn every Bible or 
tract which he found in the houses of any 
of his people. He also charged me never 
again to enter the house of a Romanist in 
my district; and upon my assuring him 


jects and children, whom we love, and ever 


that I should pay no attention to his com- 
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mand, and that the 
ay person, 

to use “scurrilous” language 
towards me, afid to offer me insult, if I ven- 


tured to doors. Upon my ap- 
pealing “how he dared 


Word of God,” he told me “to 
and preach in my pulpit, and not to 
réach to him.”” I merely state facts, and 
es ‘your readers: to draw their ewn in- 
ferences from them. 
obedient servant, Josova Greaves, Incum- 
bent of St. Peter’s, Birmingham, November 
20th, 1848. 
Conversions rrom Porrry 1n THE Din- 
ere Board of Guardians 


was occupied a considerable of 2 
day (Tuesday) investigati e cases 0 


of their intention of renouncing the errors 
of Romanism, and joining the Protestant 
Church. The most searching scrutiny be- 


fore the Board of Guardians, composed of 


Roman Catholics (with one exception,) 
could not discover any want of sincerity. 
They were mascciven 4 registered as mem- 
bers of the Church o and, which with 
six conversions reported last week, gives a 
~~ total of nineteen within the last three weeks. 


Rerieious ENDowMENTs.—A requisition 
to the Lord Provost 6f Perth is at present 
in course.of signature, requesting his Lord- 
ship to call a public meeting of ‘the inhabi- 
tants in the City Hall on an early day, to 
petition Parliament against all endowment 
of religion, and especially that of the pro- 

pensioning of the Romish Priesthood 
in Ireland. 

Antr-State Cuorcn Movements.—In 
the Midland-counties of England a number 
of meetings have been held, at which reso- 
lutions were passed, denouncing all endow- 
ment, and steps were taken towards the for- 
mation of Anti-State Church Associations. 


Mr. Barrist Nogx’s Exampce.—A well- 
informed correspondent writes: “ The Hon. 
and Rev. B. Noel leaving the Church of 
England is a severe blow. Mr. Noel has 
ceased to be the mocking bird, and become 
the breather-out of pure, holy doctrine. 
One of the brightest ornaments of the Church 
of England has left it, and, ere long, there 
will be a still wider breach in the ranks of 
Newspaper. 


Prayers ror THE Pore.—The Free- 
man’s Journal says:—* We understand 
prayers are being offered up throughout the 
entire of Roman Catholic Ireland, for 
the speedy deliverance of his holiness Pope 
Pius 1X. from all his enemies. 


Fonerats 1n Lonpon.—The total amount 
of the whole of the yearly expenses of 
funerals in the metropolis is estimated at 
between £600,000 and £700,000, and for 
the whole of Great Britain at between four 
and five millions. 7 

Royatty 1n THE Putrrr.—The King of 
the Feegee Islands occasionally ascends the 
pulpit and preaches the gospel to his sub- 
jects, and, it is said, too, with much effect. 


Episcopast, Parronace.— Within the last 

five years the Rev. J. P. Eden has been 

nted to four benefices in succession by 

the Bishop of Durham. The last is Bishop 
Wearmouth, value 2000/. a-year. 

Errects PropucEeD BY THE 
Avrora Boreais.—On the evening of F'ri- 
day, the 17th ult. a nurse in the workhouse 
of Stonehouse, Devonshire, named Jane 
Crossman, went to the infirmary window, 
and on seeing the extraordinary appearance 
which the atmosphere presented, immediate- 
ly exclaimed, “The world is on fire, and I 
for my sins shall receive everlasting damna- 
tion which con- 
stantly recu up to the present time: she 
has also been quite insane. No symptom 
of either malady had been ever before 

known in her.—Plymouth Gazette. 


Jesurr Cuurcn Liverpoot.—The 
opening of the new Roman Catholic Church, 
Liverpool, took place last week. This edi- 
fice has been upwards of three years in 
course of erection, and is the first in Liver- 

ol in connexion with the order of the 
Tresits. The building, which is an exceed- 
ingly large one, will cost, when completed, 
upwards of 30,000/. | 


1n Trovste.—Baron de San- 
lier and Baroness de Basiain have been 
brought before the London Police to an- 
swer a charge preferred at the instance of 
the ex-king of the French, of having ille- 
gally in their possession jewelry and paint- 
ings to the value of 20,000/. stolen from the 
palace at Neuilly at the time of the revolu- 
tion, and alleged to be the private property 
of the King. The matter was adjourned 
for a week. - 


— 


Presbyterian Foreign Missions. 
RECENT INTELLIGENCE. 


Cuina: Ningpo Mission.—By letters 
dated to the 29th August, we learn that the 
operations of the mission were going on as 
usual. A pieve of ground had been “teened,”” 
a Chinese mode of tenure nearly equivalent 
to our lease for a term of one hundred 
years. It is 308 feet by 70 feet in extent, 
with one side upon the river; and was ob- 
tained on terms not unreasonable. It will 
serve for two dwelling houses and a dis- 
pensary. 

Amoy Mission.—A letter from the Rev. 
J. Lloyd, of September 15th, mentions, 
amongst other matters, the arrival of nine 


Roman Catholic priests as missionaries, 


all on their way to Shanghai. Two of 
them were natives of China, who had spent 
five years in some Popish school in Italy. 


_ Canton Mission.—Letters have been re- 
ceived, of dates to the 27th of September. 
A vety sevére hurricane, on the Ist of that 
month, had caused great loss of property 
and life—as many as 2000 persons are 
supposed to have perished. The house 
occupied by the missionaries was partly 
destroyed, and Mr. and Mrs. Happer made 
a very narrow escape, having left their 
room but a few minutes before it was 
crushed in the ruins of the building. The 
-eourse of the new Governor-General is 
looked upon with some apprehension; and 
in some quarters the old difficulty had 
returned about renting houses to foreigners. 
In the neighbourhood, however, where our 
brethren reside, all is quiet. 

Siam Mission.—A letter from the Rev. 
S. Mattoon, of August 16th, mentions the 
uninterrupted progress of their work. Mrs. 
Mattoon had been ill, but was restored to 
nearly her usual health. 

India.—Letters have been received from 
all the missions, dated to the 6th of October; 
but we do not observe in them any matters 
of special interest. Some of them will be 
inserted in the Chronicle. 

Creek Mission.—A letter from the Rev. 
H. Balentine, of November 13th, speaks in 
terms generally encouraging of the mis- 
sionary work amongst this important body 
of Indians. of preaching are 
readily obtained, though commonly to but 
small audiences. At the late meeting of the 
General Council, business was suspended 
on the Sabbath; and Mr. Balentine was in- 
vited to preach in one of the Council-houses 
on the evening of a day which he had spent 
at their place of meeting—the congregation 
being large and attentive. ‘The school at 
Kowetsh was re-opened on the Ist of No- 


law of the land would 
he said he would order 


I remain, Sir, your 


vember, after a 
with fair - On the 9th of Novem- 
ber, the Creek Presbytery was organized, 
under the act of the General Anne — 
The Rev. R. M. Loughri preached the 
opening sermon, and after the transaction of 


business, the remainder of the week was | 


spent in religious exercises. ‘We all 
preached,” says Mr. Balentine, and “we 
prayed together, and we felt it to be no small 
privilege.”” On the Sabbath the Lord’s Sup- 
per was administered, twenty-two commu- 
nicants being present, of whom one, an or- 
phan girl in the boarding-school, was re- 
ceived and baptized on the profession of her 
faith in Christ. 


The Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel 
and the Bishop of London. 


We cannot but believe that our readers 
will feel as much surprised at the course 
adopted by the Bishop as we have been. 
There is a harshness, not to say an absolute 
injustice, in it, which revolts, but grieves 
more than it revolts us. 
ous agd swift visitation of Episcopal autho- 
rity with that candid courtesy—that coy- 
ness—that delicacy exhibited towards Mr. 
Oakeley, when he all but transformed St. 
Margaret’s Chapel into a Masshouse; and, 
in the garb of a priest of the Church of 
England, ascended the pulpit week day and 
Sabbath—on fast and festival—and preached 
one doctrine, while he was paid for the ex- 
pounding of another. Arrant dishonesty 
there raised its head, bold and unblushingly, 
without rebuke; Mr. Noel, for being honest, 
is deprived of the little time he had yet re- 
served to himself for being useful. ‘The 
Bishop would not see—or not being appeal- 
ed to, was not bound to see—or being ap- 
pealed to, was unable to see—that Mr. 
Oakeley was not only furiously galloping 
towards Rome, but was dragging some of 
his congregation after him through the mire. 
There is no doubt that the reasons which 
impelled his Lordship, in Mr. Oakeley’s 
case, were satisfactory to himself; but they 
were not satisfactory to the public. So in 
Mr. Noel’s case that gentleman’s diocesan 
may have acted as he thought best for the 
interests of the Church; but he may rely 
on it that the world will not be ready to 
give him warrant for his act. We are 
neither opponents of the Bishop nor ad- 
vocates for Mr. Noel; but we are jealous of 
any injury inflicted on the Church, as injury 
must be inflicted by the erring and hesitat- 
ing judgment which spares an offender until 
his career of mischief is completed, and 
smites a preacher of the truth ere he has 
yet fulfilled the career of his usefulness.— 
Church and State Gazette. | 


ITEMS. OF INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Mormon Temprte.—A letter from 
Nauvoo states that “the burning of the 
Temple has been a disastrous event in that 
community. It has very considerably de- 
preciated the price of property, and caused 
many persons, who can see no further hope 
of the prosperity of the place, to leave it, 
It has greatly affected mercantile business, 
and, in a great measure, arrested the efforts 
that were being made to creafe mutual con- 
fidence among the people. 

“The agent of the Mormons has offered 
to dispose of the temple walls, the arsenal, 
and other buildings in town, together with 
three or four thousand acres of land in the 
country adjacent, for $12,000; and an ef- 
fort has been made by some of our citizens 
to purchase the whole of it: but only $400 
or $500 could be raised.”’ 

_A Convertep Monx.—The Bristol Mer- 
cury, England, relates the following occur- 
rence. We are informed, that a talented 
individual, who for a lengthened period was 
encased in the “cloistered cell’? as a monk 
of the Order of Presentation, and who has 
written a work on the “monastic life,’’ has 
renounced and abjured the Roman Catholic 
faith, and is shortly to be received into the 
fold of the Dissenting body, and become the 
pastor of a church in the Independent Con- 
nexion at Credition, Devon. We hear that 
a highly popular minister of that communi- 
ty, recently settled in this city, has been 
invited to deliver the ordination charge. 


CELEBRATION AT GiraRD CoLLEGE.—On 
Monday, Ist inst. the first anniversary of 
the opening of the Girard College took 
place at the College building. The mem- 
bers of the Select and Common Councils 
proceeded to the College at 9 o’clock, and 
at 10 o’clock a large number of Iadies and 
gentlemen had assembled to witness the 
ceremonies, which were had in the spacious 
room designated the “Chapel.’”” They 
were commenced by the receiving of the 
boys belonging to the Institution, who were 
uniformly clad in blue cloth suits, exhibi- 
ting a very cleanly and neat appearance. 
As soon as the boys were seated, they sang 
an ode, entitled “A happy New Year.” 
Judge Jones, President of the College, next 
made ashort address, when the pupils sang 
another ode appropriate to the occasion. 
Joseph R. Chandler, Esq., President of 
the Board of Directors, then briefly ad- 
dressed the assembly, stating that there 
were 219 pupils in the primary department 
of the Institution, and concluded by intro- 
ducing Job R. ‘Tyson, Esq., the Orator of 
the day, who delivered an address, in all 
respects worthy of his eminent reputation 
asascholar. After which the visiters re- 
tired, evidently well pleased with the pro- 
ceedings of the occasion. 


FENELON ONCE A Missionary IN WEs- 
TERN New York.—This annunciation will 
strike all with surprise. Robert Greenhow, 
Esq. of Washington, Destrict of Columbia, 
read a paper, at the last meeting of the His- 
torical Society, proposing to show the evi- 
dence of the fact, that the Archbishop of 
Cambray, the illustrious author of ‘Tele- 
machus, was once a missionary in the 
western part of the State. From the state- 
ments it appeared, .that in various French co- 
lonial transactions his identical name is men- 
tioned in the connection above referred to, and 
during this period, between 1668 and 1673, 
his life in France is unaccounted for. 
Greenhow, whose occupation is that of a 
linguist for the Government, at Washington, 
and, therefore, every way competent to the 
task, announced his intention to make fur- 
ther developments on this interesting sub- 
ject, as he was confident he had in his 
hands ample materials to arrive at definite 
proof.—Prot. Church. 


JervsaLem.—The tide of immigration is 
setting towards the Holy city, and the num- 
ber of its Jewish population is rapidly in- 
creasing. ‘I'he resident Rabbis have ap- 
pealed to their brethren in Europe for aid 
to enlarge extensively their synagogue Beth 
El, while some leading Jews in Europe 
seriously contemplate the rebuilding of the 
Tenrple at Jerusalem. 


SHakerism.—The practical merits of this 
system are under question in the N. Hamp- 
shire Legislature, in consequence of a peti- 
tion presented to that body. The following 
is from the Exeter News-Letter. 

«In the afternoon and evening of yester- 
day, there was the hearing on petitions 
against the Shakers, in the Hall of the House 
before the committee onthe Judiciary. Mr. 


Wells of Exeter, appeared in behalf of the 


vacation of three months, 


Contrast this rigor- | 


each way. 


Mr. |, 


petitioners, Messrs. Pierce of Concord, 
and Quincy, of Rumney, on the part of the 


Shakers. The principal testimony thus far 
has been given in by seceders from the 
brethren. It somewhat affects the purity 


and delicacy of Shaker feelings and prac- 
tices. One young man testified last even- 
ing. He left the Shakers about three years 
ago last August, in company with one ot 
the sisterhood, whom he has married. His 
testimony was very pointed—representing 
one of the ‘Holy Anointed’ as being in- 
fluenced by human feelings. The examina- 
tion is tedious, protracted, and disorderly. 
The House and galleries were well filled by 
persons disposed to enter into the feelings 
of the case, and to express their feelings by 
shouts and clappings, maugre the remon- 
strances of Mr. Chairman Norris, and such 
gentlemen of the committee as were disposed 
to keep order and preserve some appearance 
of decency.” 


Baptist InstiruTions.—The Baptists 
have, at present, the following colleges and 
seminaries under their patronage and con- 
trol, viz. 3 

COLLEGES, 

Place. 
Waterville, Me. 
Providence, R. I. 
Hamilton, N. Y. 
Washington, D. C. 
Richmond, Va. 
Wake Forest, N. C. 
Penfield, Ga. 
Marion, Ala. 
Murfreesboro’, Tenn. 

Georgetown, Ky. 
Granville, Ohio. 
Franklin, Ia. 


Name. 
Waterville College, 
Brown University, 
Madison University, 
Columbian College, 
Richmond College, 
Wake Forest College, 
Mercer University, 
Howard College, 
Union University, _ 
Georgetown College, 
Granville, College, 
Franklin College, 
Shurtleff College, Upper Alton, III. 
Baylor University, Independence, Texas. 

THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 
New Hampton, New Hampton, N.H. 
Newton Theol. Inst. _ Newton, Mass. 
Madison Uni. Theol. Dep. Hamilton, N.Y. - 
Furman Theol. Sem. _ Fairfield Dis. 8. C. 
Mercer Uni. Theol. Sem. Penfield, Ga. ( 
Howard Theol. Institute, Marion, Ala. 
Western Bap. Theol. Inst. Covington, Ky. 
Kalamazoo Theol. Sem. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Dr. BatrreLtueim.—The China Mail con- 
tradicts the rumour, which has been publish- 
ed-in this country, that Dr. Battelheim, the 
Missionary in the Chinese district of Loo 
Choo, had been murdered. Up to the last of 
September, he was alive and free from perse- 
cution, though his movements were regarded 
with jealousy. 

CIRCULATION OF THE BisLE—According 
to the most accurate accounts, only 4,000,- 
000 Bibles were in use throughout the United 
States in the year 1840. ‘The number has 
now increased to 30,000,000. In 1840, the 
Bible was printed in: forty-eight different 
languages and dialects; in 1848, the dif- 
ferent versions of the Holy Scriptures 
amount to one hundred and thirty-six. 


A Tretotat Cottece.—President Ever- 
ett has governed Harvard College upon 
temperance principles. No _ intoxicating 
liquor was allowed at his inauguration, none 
at his levee, none at dinner at the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society, none at commencement din- 
ner, and none allowed among the students. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES.—The oldest 
theological seminary in the country is that 
of the Reformed Dutch Church at New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, which was found- 
ed in 1784. With the exception of two or 
three, of which we have not the statistics, 
that were established by the “ Associate”’ 
branches of Presbyterianism, the next were 
Andover and Princeton. The following 
table shows the statistics of the six Institu- 
tions that have had the greatest number of 
pupils. 


. Founded. Present No. Alumni. 
1807 - 1006 


Andover; Mass., 93 

Princeton, N. J., 1812 150 1626 
Auburn, N. Y., 30 580 
Episcopal, N.Y. City, 1821 64 336 
New Haven, Conn., 1822 35 515 
Union, N. Y. City. 1836 106 211 


These six seminaries, with their thirty- 
eight sister Institutions, are annually sending 
forth to the world 1200 young men, who 
become teachers and expounders of the 
word of God. 


Arrica.—The Rev. J. Freeman, one of 
the Secretaries of the London Missionary 
Society, is now ona visit to Africa, with 
the view of visiting all the Missions im that 
country. Dr. Philip of Capetown, now 
aged and infirm, is likely to retire from the 
post he has hitherto occupied with so much 
honour to himself, and so much advantage 
to his adopted country. It is hoped that 
Mr. Freeman who was formerly a mission- 
ary in Madagascar may, before his return, 
be able to hold some intercourse with the 
persecuted native Christians of that now 
wretched island. 


Departure oF Missionaries.—The bar- 
que Iowa which sailed from Boston on the 
3d inst. took out the following missionaries, 
Rev. Simeon H. Calhoun and lady, Rev. 
William F. Williams and lady, for Syria, 
Rev. Oliver Crane and lady, for Turkey, 
Rev. Eliphal Maynard and lady, Rev. Ed- 
ward M. Dodd and lady, for Salonica. 


Tue Postat Convention wiTH EnNc- 
LAND.—The basis of the postal convention 
between England and the United States, has 
at length been finally settled, and a draft of 
the convention itself came out in the Europa. 
By the convention a considerable reduction 
will be made in the postage of American 
letters. ‘They are as follows:—1. The 
ship letter postage is fixed at sixteen cents 
for ; anounce. 2d. The postage on news- 
papers to their destination at fwo cents 
3. An inland postage of five 
cents is to be paid on each letter. 4. Let- 
ters may be pre-paid or not, just as the 
sender pleases. 5. Letters from America 
for France and other parts of the continent 
of Europe, are to pass through England 


free under the American seal, and in care 


of a mail agent. 6. Letters and papers 
from England for Canada, to pass free 
in like manner through the United States. 


Deatu or Asuspurton.—The dow- 
ager Lady Ashburton, died as Gosport, 
England, on the Sth ult. She was the 
daughter of the late William Bingham, of 
Philadelphia, formerly United States Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania. Loyd Ashburton, it 
will be remembered, died on the 15th of 
May last. 


FRANKLIN’S ELEcTRIFYING MacuinE.— 
A scientific acquisition has just been made 
by M. Andraud, the engineer, so well known 
by his works and experiments on compress- 
ed air. At the shop of a dealer in second 
hand articles, he discovered and purchased 
the electrifying machine—still, after a lapse 
of nearly eighty years, in an excellent state 
of preservation—of Benjamin Franklin, 
which is supposed to have been made at 
Philadelphia. — Galignani. 


Ecclesiastical Record. 


The Rev. J. Doll has removed from Oxford to 
Milton, North Carolina. Correspondents and others 
will please address him at Milton. 

Ordained to the pastoral office, by the Presbytery 
of Steubenville, on the 15th of November, Messrs. 
Robert Johnson, and Robert Herron; the Rev. Dr. 
Beatty presiding. 

At the same time, Mr. Johnson was installed pas- 
tor of the church at Corinth. The Rev. A. Swaney 
preached, and the Rev. J. Watson delivered the 
charges. 

On the 13th of December, Mr. Herron was in- 
stalled pastor of the church of Ridge; the Rev. R. 
Brown preached, and the Rev. J. H. Chambers de- 
livered the charges to the pastor and people. 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 

Freepom aN EstaTe.—A curious question 
under the laws of slavery has been decided in 
the Maryland Court of Appeals. Some time ago 
a wealthy gentleman died, having by will given 
their freedom to = his is 
a legacy dut able in Mary , on all estate 
bequeathed ill, and the register of the dis- 
trict in which this gentleman resided claimed 
from the executors the amount of this duty on 
the appraised value of the manumitted slaves. 
The claim was resisted, on the ground that free- 
dom to a slave is not such a legacy of estage as 
it contemplated by the law; but the Court of 
Appeals has decided otherwise, holding that the 
bequest of freedom to a slave—that is, of a man 
to himself—is precisely similar, in legal intent 
and effect, to the bequest of a slave to any other 
person. The executors, therefore, have been re- 
quired to pay the duty. 


THE WESTERN FLoops.—We continue to re- 
ceive by every mail accounts of inundation and 
damage on all the western rivers. The Oua- 
chita river, Arkansas, was so high that planta- 
tions previously thought beyond the reach of 
floods have suffered. The planters have sus- 
tained considerable loss in cotton, stock, &c. 
The Ohio at Louisville was very high, running 
entirely over the embankments, and inundating 
Water street. There were thirteen feet water 
on the falls. 


Monxs or La Trapre.—The steamer Mar- 
tha Washington landed here, yesterday, forty- 
three monks of the order of La Trappe, direct 
from France. They arrived in New Orleans, 
after a voyage of only 30 days from Havre, on 
the ship Brunswick, and immediately reshipped 
on the Martha Washington, for Kentucky. 
They proceed from here to the neighbourhood. 
of Bardstown, where they possess 1400 acrege of 
ground. They design permanently locating 
themselves at that point. ‘There are six priests 
among them, evidently men of superior minds. 
They are strict in their habits, and very industri- 
ous. They bring with them a large quantity of 
utensils, and an infinite variety of fruits, flowers, 
garden seeds, trees, &c.; in fact, every thing 
necessary to establish a ‘colony’ in the wilds of 
Kentucky.—Louisville Jour. Dec. 19, 1848. 


A Fvuaitive Suave week 


| Judge Edmonds, of the (New York City) Su- 


preme Court, after full argument of the claim 
of John Lee, of Maryland, to Joseph Belt, a 
young negro, arrested in the city, has decided, 
that in order to hold the man as a slave, two 
things were necessary: First, to show that 
slavery was authorized by the constitution and 
laws of Maryland, which had not been done in a 
manner satisfactory to the law—and that the in- 
dividuals having Belt in custody at the time the 
warrant with which he was brought up was is- 
sued, must show that their object was to take 
him before a Judge, agreeably to the act of Con- 
gress. ‘This not only had not been done, but 
the return itself in a measure allows some other 
intention. All that the Court can do, therefore, 


is to place Belt in the position he was in waa 4 


being arrested, and he is, therefore, discharg 
As soon as the result of the trial was made 
known to those assembled outside they ex- 
pressed their gratification in continued cheers, 
and on the appearance of Belt they hurried him 
off to a place of security. 


A Wuatine PanoraMa.—A new Panorama 
has recently been got up in New Bedford by a 
couple of enterprising gentlemen belonging to 
that city, and after two years of hard labour and 
untiring industry: It is described as covering 
three miles of canvass, and gives a representation 
of the harbour of New Bedford, whaleships de- 
partirg on their expedition, and many scenes on 
the ocean illustrative of the mode of discovering, 
capturing, slicing up, and otherwise disposing of 
the great monsters of the deep. Views are given 
of the Cape de Verds, Cape Horn, various islands 
and groups of islands in the Pacific, and on the 
coast of South America, including Pitcairn’s 
Island, Owhyee, Juan Fernandez, and other 
places of interest. 


THE AMERICAN MinIsTER AT Rio JANEIRO.— 
Mr. Todd has had a quarrel with Com. Storer, 
who commands the U.S. naval forces on that 
station. The commodore, according to reports, 
has slighted Mr. Todd in various ways, prejudi- 
cial to his official station. First, in neglecting te 
send a vessel to Pernambuco at Mr. Todd’s re» 
quest, on application of the consul at that port. 
Afterwards in going himself without letting Mr. 
Todd know his destination, although solicited to 
do so, that the latter might communicate with 
the consul, with other things, which induce the 
minister to make complaint against him, as hav- 
ing acted in violation of * truth and honour.” 


An Overtanp Trip.—The New Jersey Cali- 
fornia Mining Company, formed by Capt. George 
W. Taylor, late of the Tenth Regiment U.S. A., 
and his brother Lewis H. Taylor, propose to pro- 
ceed overland, and expect to leave the Western 
frontier about the middle of February, and travel 
by the southern route, via Arkansas, &c. 


Great Lanp Sates.—The Florida land com- 
missioners advertise for sale 280,646 acres of 
land in what is called the Arodano tract in that 
State. It will be disposed of to the highest bid- 
der, the sale to commence on the 21st of Feb- 
ruary next, at Micanopy, and continue from day 
to day until all is sold. The tract is said to con- 
tain some of the finest land for agricultural pur- 
poses in the State, and favourably situated. 


Severe Storm in THE West.—Missouri has 4 


suffered from a heavy shower of rain, snow, and 
sleet. The orchards and forests were so encum- 
bered by sleet, that many fruit, shade, and tim- 
ber trees are utterly ruined. In many cases 
every limb was broken off, leaving the naked 
trunk standing—in others, whole trees were 
broken down or bent to the earth. The damage 
to the orchards is very great. 


MineraL Weattu.—A bed of iron ore has 
been discovered on Red Hill, about a mile from 
Elkton, Md. The yield for some weeks past, 
with only two men working it, has been about 
five tons per day. Another large copper vein 
has been discovered on the bluffs, connected with 
the Mica Bay station of the Quebec Mining Co., 
and the indications are quite promising. 


ImporTANT Discovery.—The English news- 
papers inform us that by recent investigations 
which have been carried on by the Royal Irish 
Fisheries Company, it has been ascertained that 
the Newfoundland fishing banks extend eastward 
across the Atlantic to within one hundred miles 
of the coast of Ireland, and that fish enough can 
be procured on that coast to supply all the mar- | 
kets in the world. eos 


Tue Ice ‘Business.—A gentleman from Cin- 


cinnati, well acquainted with the business, came } 


on to this section of the country, and with men 
and implements passed up to the vicinity of 
Lake Huron, where a large temporary house was 
erected, and about 3000 tons of a pure article 
was secured. During the past summer this ice 
has been shipped to Cincinnati, and sold in that 
market at from $30 to #60 per ton. About 
1000 tons of the 3000 put up was sold at this 
price. <A gentleman of this city is now at the 
West, connected with a capital of $50,000, for 
the purpose of supplying New Orleans with the 
article, by the way of the Illinois canal and 
river. It is the intention to build flat boats and 


| send them direct through to New Orleans with- 


out unloading. The ice of Detroit river and 
Lake Huron is of a quality not surpassed any 
where in this country. The famous Long Pond 
ice will not compare in clearness and other 
qualities that go to make good ice!—Detroit 
Free Press. | 


HanpsoME CoMPLIMENTARY DoNATION.— 
The Russian government has acknowledged in 
the handsomest manner the attention and infor- 
mation which two of its officers, sent to this 
country to learn something of the development 
of our mineral resources, have received from 
Professor Walter R. Johnson, by presenting him 
with the very — donation of a rieh and* 
beautiful suite of Russian minerals, comprisin 
specimens from nearly every important minera 
district of the Empire from the Gulf of Finland 
to the borders of Kamtschatka, including some 
specimens of the anthracite of the Don. Like 
the coal field of South Wales, and that of the 
southern anthracite district of Pennsylvania, it 


appears that this Russian coal formation supplies 


bituminous coal in some parts, and anthracite in 
others. The latter had attracted but little inte- 
rest, and had remained almost unnoticed until 
the application of that fuel to the manufacture 
of iron in Wales, and its far more extensive use 
for that and various other purposes in this coun- 
try had drawn attention to its vast and growing 


importance. The two persons sent out to this 


country by the Russian government were depu- 
ted to procure information respecting the mining 


| 


| | 


and the uses of anthracite, which they have re- 
is handsome 


ceived and have acknow] in this 
present of minerals. The whole series embraces 
near two hundred varieties. Many of the i- 
mens are of the most liberal dimensions, rds 
hibit several species on the same mass. 


A SLEIGH-RIDE across Suspension BRIDGE.— 
Mr. Charles Ellet, 
Jr. the contractor of Suspension Bridge at 
Niagara Falls, together with Mr. George E. 
Hamlin, drove across the Bridge in a cutter, and 
returned on a round trot. It would truly appear 
to be a perilous feat, thus to drive across that 
frail structure of iron wire, suspended 
feet above the boiling stream, at a rapid 
rate. We are informed by one of the parties 
that he should have no hesitation in driving 
across with a coach and four at the top of their 
alo Express. 


INsURRECTION Suppressep.—The slave re- 
bellion on Col. W. H. Polk’s plantation, in Ar- 
kansas, was suppressed immediately upon the 
arrival of some white men. The rebel slaves 
went quietly to work again. 


Tue Season.—No December, within fifty- 
seven years, according to the weather-tables, 
was so warm as the last, by seven degrees. 


Distress Tae Coat Recion.—The Potts- 
ville (Pa.) Journal of Saturday says: “ We un- 
derstand that there is an unusual degree of suf- 
fering in this region. So disastrous has been the 
business, that many of the working men are de- 
prived of the wages due them, and their families 
are absolutely suffering from want.” 


DeatH or a Cueroxee Warrior.—Captain 
Dutch, distinguished as the most daring and suc- 
cessful warrior of the Cherokee nation, in the 
Cherokee and Osage wars, that were waged on 
the Western frontier some twenty years ago, 
died at his residence in Canadian District, Che- 
rokee nation, the 14th ult. At the time of his 

écease, he was a member of the National Coun- 
cil, and was considered the most influential man 
of the “ Western” or “ old settler” Cherokees. 


Emicration To Texas.—The Alexandria 
(Red River) Republican, of the 9th, says: “The 
emigration to T'exas is very great at this time, 
and, if it continues as at present for any space 
of time, our sister State will soon be swelled im- 
mensely in population. Ever since the Presi- 
dential election, a constant range of wagons 
has passed here on the road to Texas. They 
are mostly from Mississippi, and appear to have 
started immediately after the election. We un- 
derstand that both the upper and the lower 
roads, as well as this one, are well crowded with 
emigrants bound thitherward.” 


IMPORTANT TO CoLoureD Men.—We have 
received a circular from Mr. Wait J. Lewis, the 
accredited surveyor of the “ Gerritt Smith Far- 
mers’ Association,” from which we learn that 
the lands, offered by that benevolent gentleman 
to the coloured people who are willing to culti- 
vate them, are valuable and afford great encour- 
agement to such as are industrious and wish to 
secure a comfortable farming residence. The 
Jand offered this association lies in the counties of 
Franklin, Essex, and Hamilton, and is divided 
into lots of 40 acres or more. And the surveyor 
assures us the lots are worth from 100 to 500 
ddllars at present, and by cultivation will be still 
more valuable. Seven hundred of the grantees 
reside in the city of New York, there being in 
all, of those who have become freeholders through 
Mr. Smith’s liberality, over 3000 coloured men 
in this State. Mr. Wait, the surveyor, has re- 
sided some fifteen years in the township of 
Keene, Essex county, where a portion of this 
land is located, and he assures us it is well worth 
the attention of any coloured man to become the 
owner of one of the lots.— Troy j 


Whig. 
Western Enterprise.—Ninety steamboats 
roy a built at Cincinnati since December 
st,1847. Their aggregate carrying capacity is 
21,406 tons, and cost $1,512,700. Of these, 28 
were built in Cincinnati city, at a valuation of 
$687,000; at Elizabethtown, Pa. 16, at a valua- 
tion of $224,000; at Brownsville, Pa. 12, at 
$178,000; at Wheeling, 8, at $130,000; and 
the remainder at small towns along the river. 


Rice.—Col. Whittlesey, who lately visi- 
ted Raving Lake, upon the Northern border of 
Minesota, upon a Government survey, states that 
a species of wild rice grows in the water of that 
region, quite equal to the rice of the Southern 
States. It is gathered and used extensively by 
the Indians as an article of food. 


RAILROADS AT THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR 1848, 
—The Railroad Journal, summing up the extra- 
ordinary influences of railroads upon the coun- 
try and upon the world, says it may be safely es- 
timated that the entire expenditure, within the 
last twenty-five years, in the projection and con- 
struction of railroads, will not fall short of one 
thousand millions of dollars!! and that their 
influences in facilitating business, in reducing 
the expenses and time of travel, and in opening 
up new regions of country, has given an in- 
creased value to property of twice that amount!!! 
and yet their influences are only just beginning 
to be felt. We may add, that within a month 
two hundred and eighty-two miles of new rail-. 
road will be added to that already in use in this 
country. This addition is made up as follows: 
New York and Erie, 127 miles; New York and 
New Haven, 80 do.; Nashua and Worcester, 
45 do.; Harlem, 30 do.; total, 282. 


New and WoNDERFUL APPLICATION OF THE 
Maenetic TeLeGraPH.—The Boston Traveller, 
under this head, records the operation of Mayor 
Quincy’s telegraphic signals, by which through 
the ne Bo, wires, all the fire-bells of the 
city are set ringing at once; and thus it is 
made known on the instant, and all over the 
town, the moment when, and the place where, a 
fire breaks out. It succeeded so well that an 
operator in the telegraphic office at New York 


succeeded in ringing the alarm bells in Boston. 


Seat.—The first hair seal ever taken on our 
Jersey coast, says the Newark Advertiser, was 
captured last week on the shore of Cape Island. 
It was full grown. Seals have been frequently 
seen along our coast, but it is said one was 
never before taken, within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant. 


Scotcu 1n FLtoriwa.—-There is a happy and 
flourishing Scotch settlement of one hundred fa- 
milies in Walton county, Florida, 80 miles from 
Pensacola. 

Susscrisep.—The Common Council of Al- 
leghany city, Pa., have authorized the City 
Treasurer to subscribe %200,000 to the Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio Railroad. : 


Inp1AaNa—Colonization.—In the Senate of In- 
diana, on the 19th ult., resolutions were adopted, 
instructing the representatives of the State in 
Congress to use their best exertions to procure 
the passage of a law to set apart a portion of the 
newly-acquired territory from Mexico for the 
colonization of the free people of colour from 


‘the United States; that at least 80 acres of land 


be given to each coloured person who will emi- 
grate to said territory; and that the proceeds of 
any sales of lands therein, less the expense 
of surveying and selling the same, be appro- 
priated to educate such free people of colour as 
may become the inhabitants of the territory. 


Lone Service.—Henry Williams, postmaster 
at Fredonia, Tennessee, has resigned his post, 
and the office has been discontinued. The late 
incumbent has held the same station for fifty- 
seven years. 3 


PeNnNsyLvaNiA.—T he Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania assembled on Tuesday, 2d inst. The Se- 
nate organized; but the House did not succeed 
in electing a Speaker. The Governor’s Mes- 
sage will have to be postponed until the House 
succeeds in organizing. 

New Yorx.—Governor Fish was inaugurated 
on Monday Ist inst. and the oath of office was 
administered to him, and the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor elect at the Executive Chamber at 11 
o’clock. The Legislature assembled at the Capi- 
tol on Tuesday morning. ‘The Senate at 11 
and the Assembly at 10 A.M. A quorum of 
each House was present. ‘The first M e of 
the new Governor was sent to the Legislature 
at noon. A great number of topics are adverted 
to, but generally without specific recommenda- 
tion, and in all cases with commendable brevity, 
both of statement and 7. The debt of 
the State on the 30th of September is stated at 
$23,822,304.40. The Governor takes strong 
ground in favour of Free Soil. 

Tue New York and Erte Raitroav.—This 
important improvement was opened to 
ton on Tuesday, the 26th, on which day the first 
train of cars, conveying the President and Direc- 
tors of the Company, and a large number of in- 
vited guests, passed, despite the snow storm, 


from New York to Binghampton, which is half 


of the distance to Lake Erie. This = work, 
as is known, presented great natural difficulties, 
which have only been overcome at a vast ex- 
pense—and, according to some accounts, the ex- 


| 


culties, had cost $50,000 a mile, or about six 
millions of dollars, The whole cost, so far, we 
have seen stated at nine or ten millions. 


New Route to New-Mexico anp Ca.iror- 
nia.—The Fort Smith (Ark.) Herald contains 
letters from Gen. Arbuckle and Major Bonne- 
ville, both well acquainted with the prairies, re- 
commending the Arkansas route to New-Mexico 
as being shorter and better than the Missouri 
one. ‘Ihhey both urge Fort Smith as a point of 
departure, and the valley of the Canadian as 
the path; but Major Bonneville advocates the 
route by the south bank of the North Fork, 
while Gen. Arbuckle prefers the south bank of 
the South Branch. n. A.’s scheme is, from 
Fort Smith to La Joya, on the Rio Grande, 630 
—or, at the utmost, 680—miles; La Joya being 
near the usual place of departure on the Rio 
Grande for California, by the route of the Gila 
River. This is one of the projected great rail- 
road routes to the Pacific, and has, indeed, the 
merit of being one of the shortest ones. 


Costty Girt.—The elegant gold brooch, 
studded with diamonds, presented by the Sultan 
of Turkey to Professor Morse, the inventor of 
the a Telegraph, was entered at the 
Boston Custom House a few days ago. The 
duty on it amounted to more than $120. 


Wasuincton Monument.— The National 
Monument to Washington, in the city which 
bears his name, has this season been raised toa 
height of fourteen feet above ground. ‘The 
base, which is thus laid, is an imposing struc- 
ture of stone, and will go far towards making 
the people believe that the monument will be 
completed. The fund at present in the hands 
of the Society is $€0,000. ‘This will do for a nu- 
cleus, and we are gratified to perceive that 
there are diligent efforts in various quarters to 
make new collections. A monument, 600 feet 
in altitude, will be worthy of him whom it com- 
— and of the nation whose capital it 

orns. 


PROGRESS OF THE CHOLERA.—Since our issue 
of Saturday last we have received New Orleans 
papers up to the 24th of December. ‘The Chol- 
era in that city had been steadily and fatally in- 
creasing every day, for some time. ‘The Board 
of Health at their meeting on the 22d ult. de- 
clared that the “Asiatic Cholera existed in an 
epidemic form.” The reports of the Charity 


| Hospital for the 20th, 21st, 22d, and 23d, of 


December, show a total of 122 deaths at that 
institution. ‘The interments in the city cemete- 
ries, according to a table published in the Delta, 
from the 17th to the 23d of December, amount 
in the aggregate to 291. Of this number 157 
are classified as from Cholera;” 18 from * Cho- 
lera Morbus;” 12 from “ Cholera Malignant or 
Asiatic,” and 16 from other diseases of the bow- 
els; in all 204 deaths from cholera, or diseases 
resembling it. This, added to the deaths at the 
Charity Hospital which are not included in the 
reports of the city cemeteries, makes a total of 
326 fatal cases in the period between the 17th 
and 24th of December. A despatch received 
at Charleston states that 150 deaths occurred on 
the 25th, making, when added to the above, 
476 inthe space of a week. The Savannah 
Georgian, of the 29th ult., has the following: 
A telegraphic despatch, dated at four o’clock yes- 
terday afternoon, received in this city, says that 
the cholera still rages there to an alarming extent. 
A telegraph despatch dated New Orleans Jan. 
2d, states that in the past forty-eight hours the 
deaths from cholera amount to 166. Of these 
74 occurred yesterday. The disease is decreas- 
ing, and the alarm among our citizens subsiding. 
It is computed that 20,000 of the inhabitants 
had left the city since the Cholera had made its 
appearance, Several deaths have occurred on 
boats that have arrived at Louisville and Cincin- 
nati, of Asiatic Cholera. ‘The steamer Diadem, 
which arrived at Louisville on the 25th ult. 
from New Orleans, was reported to have lost 
three passengers from Cholera. The Louisville 
Journal of the 30th ult. contradicts the reports 
of deaths by Cholera on the river, but attributes 
them to influenza and diarrhea. The Mont- 
gomery (Alabama) Gazette, of the 27th, men- 
tions the death of Mr. J. J. Jordan, of Macon 
county, who died of Cholera, contracted at New 
Orleans, which he had passed through, remain- 
ing only a few hours at that place. From Mo- 
bile, where a case of Cholera was reported a 
short time since, we learn that there are no 
new cases, and at the New York Quarantine 
the disease has almost disappeared. - 


FOREIGN NEWS. _ 


The British steamer Europa, arrived at New 


York, brings London papers to the 16th of De- 


cember with intelligence from all parts of 
Europe, two weeks later than previous advices. 

The steamer America arrived out in twelve 
days, and the Acadia in about thirteen days. 
The Washington arrived at Southampton on the 
5th of December, having left the United States 
on the 20th of November. ‘Ihe Hermann sailed 
on the 12th for New York. | 

Cotton is quoted a farthing higher since the 
last steamer, with a good business doing. In 
breadstuffs there had been some dulness, but at 
the departure of the steamer there was more 
activity, and corn had gained what it had pre- 
viously lost. Money has been in fair request, 
and can be, without difficulty, placed on call at 
2 percent. 

By the last previous arrival from Europe we 
lad an account, not well authenticated, that 
Pope Pius had secretly withdrawn himself from 
Rome. ‘This remarkable event, it seems, has 
actually taken place, though we have not as yet 
so clear an exposition as could be wished of the 
causes that immediately led to it. 

Brussels is to be the seat of the negotiations 
of the mediating powers and Austria. At this | 
important meeting France is to be represented | 
by M. ‘Tocqueville, England by Mr. Ellis, and 
Sardinia by the Marquis Reici. The plenipo- 
tentiary of Austria has not been a 

Louis Napoleon has been elected President 
of France by a large majority. He proposes to 
raise Gen. Cavaignac to the rank of Marshal 
of France. 

Prussia has at last received the Constitution 
so long promised and so long withheld; its gene- 
ral features are enlarged and liberal. 

‘The Emperor of Austria has abdicated in fa- 
vour of his son. Imperial abdications have not 
been fashionable of late; and this one, probably, 
has occurred only because it could not be 
avoided. 

GreaT Britain.—The Liverpool Mail of the 
13th of December announces that the basis of 
the new postal arrangement with the United 
States has all been settled, making a consider- 
able deduction on American letters. 

Corn Market.—United States sweet flour 27s. 
to 28s. Indian Corn 31s. to 36s. United 
States white wheat 7s. 9d. to 8s. 2d.; meal 15s. 
6d. to 16s. 

Provisions.—Mess pork 47s. to 54s. Lard— 
American in bbls. 35s. to 36s. Beef—new 
American prime mess §8s. to 90s. per tierce. 

Cotton Market.—The market is firm and 
prices are advanciug. 

Naval Stores.—No sales this week are re- 
ported in tar or turpentine. Of rosin we report 
a few hundred bbls. at 3s. 6d. per cwt. 

Rice.—The transactions in Carolina Rice 
since the Ist are estimated at 210 tierces, viz: 
150 at 17s. to 22s. and 60 at 20s. 6d. to 21s. 
6d. per cwt. 
Tallow dull.—American descriptions are offer- 
ing at a further reduction, but without inducing 
any material improvement in the demand. 

Ireland.—The news from this country is very 
meagre, and almost entirely without interest. 
Mr. Gavan Duffy’s trial was about to commence, 
the commission having opened and the grand 
jury been charged. Rumors, probably exagger- 
ated, were afloat that his counsel were serving 
subpeenas upon numerous clergymen—the Times 
says “on all the clergy”—both Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, to give evidence in his defence. 
Mr. O’Brien has denied by letter that Mr. Duffy 
in any way instigated him to the course he 


adopted. 
Emigration continues upon an_ extensive 


scale, mostly to America. The Lord Lieutenaut | 


has returned to Dublin and seems to be address- 
ing his intentions to the expurgation of all use- 
less sinecures, many offices in the Guard 
service, the Post Office, and Board of Public 
Works, having been abolished or transferred to 

on. There was even a rumor of the trans- 


fer of the business of the Irish Court of Chancery | 


to the English Metropolis. a 
Smith O’Brien and his associates remain in 

Richmond Bridewell. It is rumoured that if the 

Judges of the Queen’s Bench decide in favour of 


the writs of error, the Crown will withhold the 


Sir to the House of 


3. 

_ France.—The election of a President com- 
menced on Sunday, the 10th ult. and the polling 
terminated on Monday evening, and Louis Na- 
poleon is President of France. His majority is 
immense, from present indications 
than three-fourths of the whole number cast. A 
well informed Paris paper says, so far as we can 
Lamy ets the incomplete returns that arrive to 
us from the De ents, the suffrages were di- 
vided in the following portions: Louis Napoleon, 
66 cent. ; Cavaignac, 21 per cent.; Ledru 
Rollin, 6 per cent.; Raspail, 4 per cent.; Lamar- 
tine, 3 per cent. : 

The election for deputy to the National As- 
sembly for Corsica, terminated in the return of 
M. Louis Lucien Bonaparte, the son of the late 
Lucien Bonaparte, and brother of the Prince of 
Canino. 

Letters from Paris, describe the state of that 
city as alarming in the highest degree. Mili- 
tary preparations are being made in every quar- 
ter. The police force throughout the city 
has been doubled, on account of some serious 
disturbances and rioting that had taken place. 

Letters received in Paris, from the provinces, 
state that Louis Napoleon’s election would be 
the signal for a great monarchical rising. 

General Cavaignac was burnt in effigy amidst 
a large concourse of people assembled at the 
Place du Throne. 3 

Spain.—We have continued reports of the 
guerilla warfare carried on by Cabrera, without 
any apparent results. He seems to hover about 
the towns in the north-east provinces, harassing 
the inhabitants by forced imposts or plunders, 
and the Queen’s troops seem quite powerless to 
put a stop to such a mischievous state of things. 
On the 2d Dec., Cabrera was at Cabella, a 
small town between Genoa and Barcelona, at 
the head of 800 men. 

PortTucaL.—This country which, during so 
many years, was the scene of strife, whilst all 
Europe was tranquil, is now perfectly quiet 
whilst the continent has been convulsed from 
one end to the other. 

Iraty.—The revolution in the city of Rome 
has terminated in the flight of the Pope from his 

dominions, and the head of the Roman Catholic 
Church, one of the most popular and patriotic 
princes that ever ascended the papal throne, is 
now an exile and a wanderer. Rome con- 
tinues tranquil. The Pope refused to go to 
France. He has signed a protest declaring all 
the late acts null and void. 

Austria.—The Emperor of Austria has abdi- 
cated in favour of his nephew, Francis Joseph, 


- son of the Archduke Charles, a youth of eighteen, 


who has formally taken upon himself the duties 
of the high office. ‘The military executions for 
political offences still continue. The new min- 
istry, by their President in a speech, declared 
their course of policy. ‘The address of the Em- 
peror contains pledges to maintain the liberty of 
the empire. 

Huncary.—There are but slender accounts 
from Hungary and the seat of war. A battle is 
said to have taken place at Presburg. The 
Pesth House of Representatives has declared 
the throne of Hungary vacant, and the house 
of Hapsburg unfit to reign. It is said that Kos- 
suth has requested Mr. Styles, the United States’ 
Minister, to use his influence with General 
Windischgratz for a three month’s truce. 

Prussia.—In Prussia a mighty change has 
come over both the people and the court. The 
King has promulgated a constitution of the most 
liberal character, embracing all the guaranties 
for religious liberty. The King has issued a 
decree dissolving the assembly, but the chambers 
are convoked to meet in Berlin on the 26th of 
February. ‘There were alarmingriotsat Memel, 
on the 4th ult. ‘I'he town was completely in the 
hands of the populace for four or five hours, 
a which time great excesses were commit- 
ted. 

GermMaNy.—From Frankfort the news is im- 
portant. The National Assembly has just de- 
cided by a majority of 225 to 141, that the nobil- 
ity, as a distinct end political class, shall be set 
aside, and by a majority of 253 to 170, that all 
— not attached to an office should be abol- 


Russta.—The army of the Emperor now 
amounts to 500,000 men on the frontier, which 
makes it evident that he is watching the pro- 
gress of events in Europe. Numerous arrests 
(and among them an Englishman,) have been 
made by the Russians at Bucharest. The British 
minister has interfered, but to no pu so far. 
The rumor of a treaty between the Emperor of 
Russia and the Circassian chief Schamyl, is not 
confirmed. 

PoLanpD.—It is stated that Prussia has agreed 
to cede part of Posen to Russia, on condition 
that she shall re-establish the kingdom of Po- 
land, and that similar negotiations have been 
opened with Austria. ‘The formal act of ces- 


sion was to take place on the Ist of January. 


‘The new kingdom of Poland was to have a con- 
stitution, and be provisionally under the protec- 
tion of the three powers. 


Nap_es AND Sicity.—Mr. Temple, the Eng- 
lish Envoy to the Court of Naples, arrived at 
Rome on the 22d, and had an interview with 
Father Ventura. Mr. T. announced that he 
was the bearer of the ultimatum of England and 
France concerning the Sicilian question. The 
articles, say the Italian papers, are nearly those 
proposed by Lord Minto, and not accepted by 
the King of Naples, namely: Sicily shall have 
a separate Administration, Constitution, Army 
and Navy; the Crown of Sicily shall be united 
to Naples. Should either of the parties re- 
fuse this ultimatum, the question will be de- 
cided by the sword, France and England main- 
taining a strict neutrality. 

The King of Naples has prorogued the 
Chambers to the Ist of February. He has 
broken off all relations between Naples and 
Tuscany, on account of the latter having shown 
favour to Sicily. A change in the ministry is 
expected. 

From Inp1a.—Accounts from the Punjaub to 
near the end of October had been received. The 
war against the revolting chief Moolraj was sta- 
tionary, so far as relates to active operations in 
the field, but the prospect of a difficult and pro- 
tracted campaign was increasing. The move- 
ments of Shere Singh, one of the great Sikh 


chiefs, heretofore m alliance with the English, 


were assuming a doubtful character. By a se- 
ries of skilful marches he had effected a junction 
with his son, Chuttur Singh, on the north west 
frontier, despite the efforts of an English detach- 
ment to prevent it; and there were ugly ru- 
mours of defection, or, as it is called, treachery, 
on the part of other Sikh chieftains. Meanwhile 
the English forces were inactive for want of re- 
inforcements, which, however, were pushed for- 
ward as rapidly as possible. Lord Dalhousie 
and the commander in chief were on their way 
to the scene of conflict, and another formidable 
war seemed to be impending. 


MARRIED. 


On the 28th ult. by the Rev. P. Hassinger, Mr. 
James to Miss Erizasetu Lusx, both of 
McVeytown, Pennsylvania. 

At Doylestown, Pennsylvania, on the 26th ult. 
by the Rev. Mr. Andrews, E. Morais Liorn, Esa. 
to Jutra D. eldest daughter of Dr. Wixuram S. 
all of Doylestown. 

On Thursday evening, 2lst ult. by the Rev. 
Thomas L. Janeway, Mr. W. Maxwett Auser to 
Miss Mareery Ann, only daughter of Mr. Jacon 
Krpceg, all of Philadelphia. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Philadelphia, on Saturday, 30th ult. 
Major Isaac Roacn, in the 63d year of his age, la 
treasurer of the United States mint. He served 
with distinction in the war of 1812. 


= 


Board of Education. 
Receipts at Philadelphia in November, 1848. 


Newburyport church, Mass., a member, $3.41. 
Mount Hope, N. Y., ** Thanksgiving Day Offering,” 
5. Smithfield church, Miss M. 8S. Thompson, 3. 
South Salem church, 43. Smithtown church, 8. 
New York 42d street church, 26.09. Brooklyn Ist 
church, 50. Greenbush church, 2.25. Freehold 
church, N.J., 14.41. Nottingham Square church, 
10. Philadelphia 9th church Missionary Society, 12. 
Do. 6th church Collection, in part, 120.25. New 
Castle church, through the Female Education So- 
ciety, 100. Baltimore 3d church, 97._ Lewistown 
church Female Education Society, 30. Dick’s Creek 
church, Ohio, 5. Yellow Spring church Collection, 
12; Female Benevolent Society, 10—22. Li 
church, Ind., 4. Harmony church, 3. Hopewell 
church, 2.37. Union church, 3.63. Logansport 
church, 5.63. La Grange church, paid to a Candi- 
date, 18.75. Marietta church, Geo.,6. Legacy of 
James Dornan, deceased, additional, per R. Patter- 
son, Executor, 100.—Total, 694.79. 

Note—The sum of twenty dollars credited last 


month to Fredericksburg ch., Coshocton Presbytery, | 


belongs to Frederick ch. Richland Presbytery. 
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- NOTICES. 


DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—A Stated Meeting of 
the Board of Missions will be held on Monday after- 
noon next, the 8th inst. at 3 o’clock at the Mission 
Rooms, No. 25 Sansom street, Philadelphia. ‘There 
will be special business before the Board of impor- 
tance to the churches, and it is earnestly requested 
that all the members who can, will attend. The 
members will also notice that the meeting will be at 
3 o'clock, instead of 4 o’clock, the usual hour, 

A. Syminetron, Recording Secretary. 


TO SUNDAY SCHOOLS.—The sixth lecture 
in the course will be delivered by Rev. A. B. Crock- 
er, in the church, corner of Madison and Gouverneur 
streets, New York, to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 
7th inst. at 7 0’clock. Subject—« History of Moses.” 


FOREIGN EVANGELICAL SOCIETY.— 
The Rev. Baxter Dickinson, D. D. will preach in 
the North Reformed Dutch church, New York, 
to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 7th inst. in behalf of 
the Foreign Evangelical Society, and a collection will 
be taken for the joint benefit of the Foreign Evangel- 
ical Society and the Protestant Reformation Society. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.—The subscriber re- 
turns his sincere thanks to Mr. Paul Tulane, a 
member of his congregation, for constituting him a 
life member of the Presbyterian Board of Domestic 
Missions, by a donation of fifty dollars. Also, to 
the ladies of his congregation for constituting him a 
life member of the American Seamen’s Friend So- 
ciety, by a donation of twenty dollars. Also, to his 
congregation for constituting Mrs. Jane T. Schenck 
a life member of the Presbyterian Board of Domestic 
Missions, by a contribution of fifty dollars. 

May they truly find it more blessed to give than 
to receive. Wiuitram E. Scusncx. 
Princcton, New Jersey, Jan. 1. 1849, 


HOWARD SUNDAY SCHOOL.—There will 
be preaching in the Howard Sunday School build- 
ing, Shippen above Third street, Philadelphia, to- 
morrow (Sabbath) evening, 7th inst. at half-past 7 
o’clock. 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. — Clergymen 
and Laymen, desirous of forming an Evangelical 
Alliance, similar in its nature and objects to that 
instituted in London in 1846, and auxiliary to the 
American Evangelical Alliance, are invited to at- 
tend a meeting, to be held in the Session Room 
of Dr. Bethune’s Church, corner of Tenth and 
Filbert streets, Philadelphia, on ‘Tuesday next, 9th 
inst. at 3 o’clock, P. M. 
J. P. Durbin, 


Thos. L. Janeway, 


Jos. H. Kennard, Thos. Brainard, 
John Chambers, Joel Parker, 
Geo. W. Bethune, E. W. Gilbert, 
Saml. Ashmead, ‘Richard Newton, 
Robert Adair, John ‘ 
C. C, Cuyler, Jos. I, Berg. 


THE SCOTS’ CHURCH.—The Rev. Dr. Dill, 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland, will preach to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 
7th inst. in the Scots’ church, the Re*«Mr. Macklin’s, 
in Spruce street above Third, Philadelphia. Dr. 
Dill will present the claims of the interesting mis- 
sion of the Irish Presbyterian Church in the Romish 
districts of Ireland. Services to commence at 7 
o’clock. 

SABBATH ASSOCIATION.—A sermon on be- 
half of the Philadelphia Sabbath Association, will 
be delivered on Sabbath evening next in the First 
Presbyterian Church, Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia, by the Rev. Dr. Durbin. Services to com- 
mence at 7 o'clock. 


AZ7ILMINGTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
INSTITUTE.—Mantua, one mile from Wil- 
mington, Delaware.—The duties of this Institution 
will be resumed on the Ist September next. Young 
gentlemen are prepared in the Institute for any of 
the business departments of life, or for any of the 
College classes. 
For the character of the School, reference might 
be made to many of the most distinguished gentle- 
men in the country, whose sons or wards have been 
educated in the Institute. But it is deemed unneces- 
sary, as it has satisfactorily accommodated the pub- 
lic for the last sixteen years. 
The Principal will be happy to give references, 
present unsolicited testimonials, state terms, &c. to 
any wishing to place pupils under his care, by ad- 
dressing him, as above, post paid. 
The Institution is conducted strictly in accordance 
with the plan recommended by the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church. 
aug 26—3t REV. S. M. GAYLEY, Principal. 


= PEARL OF DAYS.—The Pearl of Days or 
the Advantages of the Sabbath to the Working 
Classes :—By a Labourer’s Daughter. The circum- 
stances which called forth this volume are general] 
known. Itis written by the daughter of a Scottish 
gardener, whose educational advantages were princi- 
pally derived from her father and mother, forming in 
itselfa most striking illustration of the benefits of 
proper observance of the Sabbath. The book con- 
tains a sketch of the author’s life by herself, and a 
preface by an American clergyman, with Illustra- 
tions. One vol. 18 mo. Price 25 cents in paper 
covers; 37} cents in cloth; 50 cents in cloth gilt 
edges. 

Copies in paper covers may be sent to any part of 
the country for about 5 cents Lone. For $1 sent 
post paid 5 copies will be forwarded; for $2, 12 
copies. For sale by all Booksellers. 

S. HUESTON, 

No. 139 Nassau street, New York. Jan 6—2t* 

HE PRESBYTERIAN TREASURY.—This is 
a Monthly Family Paper, of 16 pages, advo- 
cating the principles and institutions of the Presby- 
terian Church. The cause of Education is made 
somewhat prominent, but the Paper embraces an ac- 
count of the operations of all the Boards of our 
Church. It also contains Miscellaneous communica- 
tions, Practical selections, Biography, Anecdotes, 
Poetry, a Sabbath School department, Ecclesiastical 
record, and general intelligence, Domestic and 
Foreign. Price, 10 copies for $5, sent to one Post 
Office, with the name of each subscriber on his Paper ; 
5 copies for $3; single copies $1. Address 
‘*¢ THE PRESBYTERIAN TREASURY. 
25 Sansom street, Philadelphia. 
A Likeness of Dr. Rodgers, the first Moderator 
of the General Assembly, will be sent to each sub- 
scriber for 1849. Jan 6—It. 


IBLE EXPOSITOR.—Confirmations of the truth 
ofthe Holy Scriptures, from observations of 
recent travellers, illustrating the manners, customs, 
and places referred to in the Bible, with numerous 
illustrations, 18mo. Price fifty cents. 

Original Thoughts on Various Passages of Scrip- 
ture, being the substance of sermons preached by 
the late Rev. Richard Cecil, A. M., never before 
published. Taken down by Mrs. Hawkes, and now 
edited by Catharine Cecil, with a portrait of Cecil, 
12mo. price $1. For sale by 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
No. 37 South Seventh street Philadelphia. 


jan 6—3t 


HEAP AND VALUABLE BOOKS.—1. An Alarm 
to Unconverted Sinners, in a serious treatise on 
Conversion, by the Rev. Joseph Alleine, 182 pp. 
18mo. with paper cover, price 8 cents. 2. A Call 
to the Unconverted to turn and live, by the Rev. 
Richard Baxter, 164 pp. 18mo. paper cover, price 8 
cents. A Treatise on the Right Use of the 
Fathers in the Decision of Controversies, existing at 
this day in Religion; by John Daillé, Minister of 
the Gospel in the Reformed Church of Paris. Trans 
lated from the French. Price 88 cents. 4. Hymns 
for Youth, suitable to be used in Sabbath and Paro- 
chial Schools. Compiled for the Presbyterian Board 
of Publication. 320 pages, 32mo. containing 433 
Hymns. Price in leather back, 12 cents, in ful 
sheep 18 cents, with ths usual liberal discount to 
Sabbath Schools. The attention of ministers and 
Sabbath school teachers is solicited to this collection 
of Hymns. 
For sale by the Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


jan 6—3t J. P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
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pense of the paralysis and exhaustion of the 

company. Mr. Loder, the President, in a speech 

Vee made on the occasion, stated that a distance of 
one hundred and miles, between Otisville 

j | and Lanesbo so formidable were the diffi- 
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United States. 


Tax or America. Anecdotes illustrative 

_ @fthe Character of Ministers of Religion in the 

By Joseph Belcher, D.D. author 

of Senpture Nerratives,&c. Philadelphia, 1849, 
J. B. Lippincott § Co. 12mo, pp. 478. 


“The compiler of this volume has col- 


lected ‘a great fund of anecdotes, relating to 
American clérgymen, which he has ar- 
ranged under the following heads: 1. The 
preparation of the clergy for public duties. 
2. Incidents connected with the pulpit 
labours of the clergy. 3. Devotedness of 


clergymen to their labours; 4. Intercourse 
.of the clergy with each other. 5. Inter- 
course ofthe clergy with society. 6. Suc- | 


cess and encouragement of the clergy. 
With many of these anecdotes we were 
already acquainted; others are entirely 


‘new to us. We have detected a few errors 


of no great importance. One of them, con- 
cerning the late Dr. Miller, we are most 
happy to correct. The venerable Doctor 
still lives, and the Church is still receiving 
the benefits of his labours. -On the whole, 
we regard the collection as highly interest- 
ing and judiciously made. 


Tax Reticrovs Lire or Francis Manrxor, Ese. 


who died February 16th, 1848. By Thomas H. | 


Skinner, D.D. Published by request of the Ses- 

sion of the Mercer Street Church, New York. 

New York, 1849, M. W. Dodd; Philadelphia, W. 

8S. Martien. 18mo, pp. 107. 

We have been much gratified with the 
perusal of this well written memorial of a 
truly excellent man. A stranger might 
conclude that the character here portrayed 
was too faultless to be true to nature, and 
yet we doubt whether any who were ac- 
quainted with the religious character of 
Mr. Markoe, would pronounce it exagger- 
ated in any respect. He was truly a 
lovely specimen of the elevating and en- 
nobling influence of Divine grace. It is to 
be regretted that materials were not acces- 
‘sible for a more full biography. In the 
‘hands of Dr. Skinner, they would have 
been wrought into a capital biography. 
History or Avexaynix THe Great. By Jacob 

Abbott. With engravings. New York, 1849, 


Harper & Brothers. 12mo, pp. 278. For sale 
at W. 8. Martien’s, Philadelphia. 


Another of Abbott’s historical series, and 
possessing the same interest with the rest. 
The whole narrative, from its highly stir- 
ring incidents, ond the manner in which 
they are presented, cannot fail to engage 
the attention. The career of ‘“ Macedonia’s 
Madman” was the model of a more modern 
madman, who was entitled to the distinc- 
tion of “ Great” on the-same grounds—for 
great conquests, great bloodshed, and great 
follies. After all the splendour of his war- 
like enterprises, Alexander died from the 
effects of a drunken debauch, and Napo- 
leon’s glory ended in a captive’s death. 
AN ELEMENTARY Astronomy For ACADEMIES 

anv Scuoots. Illustrated by numerous original 

diagrams, and adapted to use either with, or with- 
out the author’s large maps. By H. Mattison. 

Fifth edition. New York, 1849, Huntington & 

Savage. 12mo, pp. 233. 

The distinguishing traits of this class 
hook. are its natural order of treating the 
facts of astronomy, and its classification of 
them with novel and satisfactory illustra- 
tive maps, and its adaptation to the present 
state of the science. Upon examination it 
will appear that the method adopted for 
teaching this noble science is extremely 
well suited to advance the learner in a 
correct knowledge of the wonders of the 
external heavens. The success of the book 
within the eighteen months of its appear- 
ance, is a strong evidence that it has been 
appreciated by practical teachers. 


Tue Peart or Days, or the Advantages of the 
Sabbath to the Working Classes. By a Labourer’s 
Daughter. With a sketch of the author’s life by 
herself, and a preface by an American clergyman. 
New York, 1849, Samuel Hueston. 18mo, pp. 133. 


This is a novelty in literature. The 
work of a Scotch girl, the daughter of a 
labouring man, who was without the ad- 
vantages of school instruction, gathering her 
-knowledge from the lips of her poor but 
pious parents, and the few books that were 
at her command. In sound views of the 
subject discussed, and in the diction in 
which they are conveyed, it is indeed a re- 
markable performance. ‘The origin of it is 
also singular. A gentlemanin England pro- 
posed three prizes of 125, 75, and 50 dol- 
lars for the. three best essays on the subject 
of the Sabbath, to be written by “labouring 
men.”’ In three months nine hundred and 
fifty distinct compositions were sent in, and 
among them this essay. By the terms, as 
the author was a woman, she was not enti- 
tled to a prize, but her composition posses- 
sed so much merit, that the committee of 
adjudication resolved to publish it witha 
sketch of the author’s life prefixed. Such 
being the history of the Pearl of Days, we 
doubt not it will have many readers. 


A Manvat or Morats ror Common Scuoots. 
Also adapted to the use of Sabbath Schools and 
of Families. Andover, 1849, William H. Ward- 
well. 12mo, pp. 175. 


In this day of manuals for the young on 
all subjects, the author has considered it 
important to havea manual of morals. The 
idea is a good one, and, in our judgment, it 
has been well embodied. Availing himself 
of more elaborate works, the whole system 
is so simplified that a youth of ordinary in- 
tellect can comprehend the great moral 
duties here enforced. The writer has had 
an especial regard to the teachings of the 
Bible, as every writer on ethics should 
have, and his labours may be most pro- 
fitably used in our various schools and 
families. 

Loox Up, or Girls and Flowers. American Sun- 
day School Union. 18mo, pp. 118. 

A neat and prettily conceived little vol- 
ume. 

We have received from the Messrs. 
Harpers, of New York, the first number 
of Benjamin Franklin, his autobiography, 
and a narrative of his public life and ser- 
vices; splendidly embellished by numer- 
ous exquisite designs by Chapman. The 
‘work is in octavo size, beautifully printed 
and as the title promises, illustrated by de- 
signs of elegant finish. It will be com- 
pleted in eight numbers at twenty-five 

‘cents each. 
We have received from Mann & Co. 


Patent Laws of the United States, together 
with all the forms necessary for applying 
for a patent, information in regard to filling 
caveats, with remarks on its uses, &c. 
amount of fee required at the Patent Office, 


sary to instruct a person in making his own 
application. Price 12% cents. 

We have received an appropriate and 
well written address, delivered before the 
Literary Societies of the University of North 
Carolina, by William Eaton, Jr. on the 
Literary Prospects of our Country. ° 


We have received the January number 
of The Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil, 
an able periodical conducted by J. S. Skin- 
ner & Son. Also the Christian Instructor 
and the Sailor’s Magazine, for January. 
The Advocate of Peace for December. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 
RETURN—COME. 


E. M. POINDEXTER. 


Turn, wanderer! Thou art 
On slippery places treading ; 
The veiled sun no light, 
Over thy path is shedding. 


Stealing, with silent pace, 

Time, round the earth is winding. 
A shroud, which, like a snare, 

Man to the dust is binding. 


Behold an open door ! 

Light reigns within that dwelling ; 
“Faithful and True” the King 

Is there, in strength excelling ! 


“Enter ye here! he cries, 

Take freely of my treasures, 
Inherit thou the land 

Where dwell immortal pleasures. 


Come! while ’tis called to-day, 
A gracious state securing, 
Whence, better hopes shall spring, 
To heaven your thoughts alluring 


Ten thousand thousands press 
To banquet at my table ; 
Strive now to enter in 
Or ye shall not be able.” 


The gracious call despised 
Thy doom is sealed for ever. 
Shalt thou be raised to dwell 
With Christ on earth? No, never. 


THE YEAR—ITS HISTORY. 


The year is that space of time where- 
in the sun finishes his course through 


heavens; and consisting of the four sea- 
sons of Spring, Summer, Harvest, and 
Winter. It consists of three hundred 
and sixty-five days, five hours, and for- 
ty-nine minutes. The patriarchs, be- 
fore the flood, appear to have divided 
their year into twelve months, each con- 
sisting of thirty days; and whether they 
added five days to the last, or had an 
intercalary month every fifth or sixth 
year, to exhaust the odd time of five 
days, five hours, and forty-nine minutes 
that was over in each year, we know 
not. Some think the Egyptians and 
others once reckoned the time of one 
revolution of the moon their year, and 
that this is the source of their extrava- 
gant reckonings concerning antiquity. 
It is more certain that before the He- 
brews’ departure from Egypt, they 
reckoned by a year consisting of twelve 
months, each of which consisted of 
thirty days, and began their year about 
the beginning of our September. Possi- 
bly the Chaldean year was much the 
same, till Nabonnassar, about the time 
of Hezekiah, ordered them to reckon 
the year by twelve months, or three 
hundred and sixty-five days. After the 
long confusion, the Greeks reckoned the 
year by twelve months, of thirty days 
each; but seem afterward to have 
reckoned by twelve moons, or three 
hundred and fifty-four days. They 
mostly began their year at the summer 
solstice, when the sun is most northerly 
in June; but the Macedonians began 
theirs about the middle of our Septem- 
ber. At first the Roman year consisted 
of ten months, or three hundred and 
four days. King Numa extended it to 
twelve months, or three hundred and 
fifty-five days; and every second year, 
they added twenty-two or twenty-three 
days, by turns. Julitis Cesar, their 
first emperor, fixed it at three hundred 
and sixty-five days and six hours, which, 
in four years, make one day, which in 
the fourth is added to February, and oc- 
casions that year being called leap year. 
By this year we still reckon our time, 
but as it includes about eleven minutes 
too much, this, in one hundred and thirty 
years, runs the reckoning forward one 
day, and in our reckoning had run for- 
ward the year full eleven days, till this 
was rectified by the introduction of the 
new style among us, as it was in seve- 
ral countries abroad, by Pope Gregory, 
almost two hundred years ago. The 
old Persian year began about the begin- 
ning of June, and consisted of three 
hundred and sixty-five days, or twelve 
months. .Most of the Mahommedans 
reckon their year by twelve moons, or 
three hundred and fifty-four days, eight 
hours, forty-eight minutes, thirty-eight 
seconds, and twelve thirds; and so in 
about thirty-five years, the beginning of 
their year runs backward through all 
the seasons. The Jewish year, too, was 
of the lunar kind, reckoning by twelve 
moons; theirsacred year beganin March, 
because therein they came out of Egypt 
at the new moon; in which the names 
and order of their months were, 1, Abib, 
or Nisan; 2, Zif, or Jair; 3, Sivan; 
4,Thammutz; 5,Ab; 6, Elul; 7, Etha- 
nim, or Tizri; 8, Bul, or Marchesvan; 
9, Chisleu; 10, Thebet; 11, Shebet; 
12, Adar; and on every third year, they 
added an intercalary month, formed out 
of the odd days, and called it Veadar, 
or second Adar. It is generally agreed, 
that all. their odd months, as first, third, 
&c., consisted of thirty days, and all the 
even ones of twenty-nine. But Selden’s 
old calendar gives thirty days to the 
even months, and twenty-nine to the 
odd ones. Their civil year began with 
Ethanim, the seventh month of the sa- 
cred, as it was supposed the world was 


created about that time; and so Abib 


, &@ pamphlet containing the | 


and every other information that is neces- | 


all the signs of the Zodiac circle of the 


| 


was the seventh month of it. Months, | 
in the reckoning of all nations, appear 
to have had their rise from the revolu- 
tions of the moon. Ignorance of chro- 
nology and pride of antiquity made the 
Egyptians, Chaldeans, Chinese, Indians, 
and others, to run up the creation of the 
world, or even the rise of their own na- 
tion, to the distance of a ridiculous num- 
ber of years. But the learned now gene- 
rally acquiesce in, or near to, the chro- 
nology of Bishop Usher, according to 
which the creation took place 4004 years 
before our common account from the 
birth of our Saviour; but it is suspected 
thatt he common reckoning begins two 
or three years too late. 


THE SNOW STORM. 


In the Report of Lieut. J. W. Abert, 
who, with his party, left Bent’s Fort on 
the 20th of January, for St. Louis, we 
find the following details of unexampled 
suffering, under a violent storm of snow, 
in the wintér of 1847: 


February 2.—All night the storm 
raged with a fury as awful as that of 
the “termentes” of Mt. Blanc. The 
particles of snow beat with wild rage 
against my tent, while the frail structure 
quivered, and the poles that supported 
it creaked and groaned so much that it 
was impossible for me to sleep. Such 
was the force of the wind that it drove 
the snow through the canvass walls of 
my tent, and I found my bed and papers 
covered with it. During the night I 
heard one of the men, who had got his 
feet wet in attempting to cross the river, 
imploring some of his companions to let 
him get into the wagon with them. 
The night was terribly cold, and I feared 
that all of our animals would be frozen 
to death before morning. 

At length the morning came, but 
when I looked out the snow was drift- 
ing along in dense clouds of hard icy 
particles, that flew along with extreme 
velocity. As the sun began to appear 
the storm ceased, and it was most fortu- 
nate for us that it did cease. I now for- 
ced my way out of the tent, which was 
banked with snow. When I looked 
around, a scene of utter desolation pre- 
sented itself; most of my men had lain 
down on the ground to sleep, but now 
not one of them could beseen. I called 
aloud; they heard me not, being cover- 
ed beneath the deep snow. I now went 
to the wagons; in one I found Pilka 
and J.aing; in the other two or three 
men, one of whom had been very ill 
ever since leaving Bent’s Fort. He 
came rushing towards me half distracted, 
his shirt covered with snow, his head 
bare, and crouching at my feet he im- 
plored me to take him to a house. “O 
Lieutenant, take me toa house. I shall 
freeze to death! I’m freezing! I’m freez- 
ing!’ His arms were drawn up, and 
stiffened, his body almost paralysed with 
cold. I took the poor fellow and put 
him in my own bed, and covered him 
with blankets and buffalo robes; it was 
all I could do. 

We now searched about and found 
the men by the aid of the cracks on the 
surface of the snow, caused by the 
movements of the restless sleepers; 
covered by the heavy mantle of snow, 
they had kept extremely warm, and now 
the chill air felt to them more intoler- 
able. 

February 21.—This morning is the 
first time for thirty-six hours that any 
one has ventured out. My men had 


their provisionsready cooked, andshared 


them with Mr. Brown’s party; of all 
the tents that had been pitched Friday 
night, mine was the only one that re- 
mained. The snow had heaped up 
around the rest so that the inmates were 
obliged to desert them and take refuge 
in the wagons. About mine the wind 
had swept in such a way as to keep 
open a path around it, although the 
snow was on a level with the ridge- 
pole of the tent. 

We now broke up some boards that 
were in the wagons, and kindled a little 
fire. Soon the sun rose; but, instead 
of one sun, we had three. All seemed 
of equal brilliancy, but, as they continu- 
ed to rise, the middle one only retained 
its circular form, while the others shot 
into huge columns of fire, which blend- 
ed with the air near their summits. 
The breadth of the columns was that of 
the sun’s apparent diameter, and their 
height about twelve times the same 
diameter; they were between twenty 
and thirty degrees distant from the sun. 
Before the sun had risen more than ten 
degrees this phenomenon entirely dis- 
appeared. Some of the men called my 
attention to this strange appearance, but 
so engrossed were they, with their own 
calamities, that they hardly seemed to 
be in the least astonished at what they 
saw. 

After some little while we missed 
Preston and the sick man; we inquired 
but no one knew any thing about them. 
It was now evident that they had been 
buried beneath the snow drift, which, 
for some distance around, had filled up 
the nook in which we had encamped, 
to the level of the prairie; as the drift 
was of considerable extent, much time 
would be wasted in examining it, unless 


we could find where they had pitched 


their tent. At last I noticed one poor 
fellow digging away to find his boots; 
he showed me where the sick man had 
been. I called the men, and immedi- 
ately set to work. The snow was six 
feet deep, and we had only a little piece 
of board to dig with, and the cold was 
so great that no one could work very 
long before his hands became perfectly 
rigid. After a good deal of hard dig- 
ging, we found a pair of boots, which 
were recognized by the men as Pres- 
ton’s property. This urged us to re- 
newed exertions; at length we cleared 
the snow from a portion of his buffalo 
robe, and lifting it up, we got sight of 
the poor fellow’s face: he cried out in 
a weak voice, begging us for God’s 
sake not to leave himto die. 

We assured him we would not for- 
sake him, and again covered his face 
until we could remove more of the snow; 
having dug as far as his waist, five 
men caught hold of him to drag him 
out, but the snow had been moist and 
was packed very hard, and he was held 
tight by the tent, which had been bro- 
ken down by the pressure of the snow. 


| However, we dug a little more until we 
could get at the ridge pole of the tent, 


which we cut in two with our axes, 
We now drew Preston out of the drift, 
which had liked to have proved his 


grave. His bed-fellow who had been 
much weakened by sickness, was already 
dead; he was the man whom we had 


dragged from Jackson’s grove to “Paw- 


nee Fork,” where he had been picked up 


by Mr. Brown; since which time he | 


had been recovering fast. Poor fellow! 
It was his destiny to leave his bones on 
the desert prairies, where wolves how! 
his requiem. I caused the men to dig 
him also out of the drift, and to put his 
body into a waggon, in order that we 
might bury him at the Cotton Wood 
Fork. 

Several mules had already been 
frozen to death. As we proceeded, 
mules, that had started off in apparent- 
ly good condition, would drop down in 
the harness, and their limbs would be- 
come perfectly rigid. Even one of the 
oxen fell down benumbed with cold. 
In a few hours we lost six mules and 
one ox, so that our road was marked 
out with dying animals. As we ap- 
proached our destined camp ground, 
we saw a wolf that was so badly frozen 
as to be unable to move. One of the 
men put an end to its sufferings by a 
bullet from his rifle. 


— 


Emigration from Great Britain. 


FROM 1825 To 1847 INCLUSIVE. 


Australian'| 
North United | Colonies All 
States. Jand New! | 
1825| 8,741] 5,551 485 114, 14,891 
1826| 12,818] 7,063 903 116 20,900 
1827| 12,648] 14,526 715 114 28,003 
1828] 12,084] 12,817] 1,056 135 26,092 
1829| 13,307] 15,678} 2,016 197 31,198 
1830) 30,574| 24,887] 1,242 204 56,907 
1831] 58,067] 23,418] 1,561 114 83,160 
1832| 66,339] 32,872) 3,733} 196) 103,140 
1833] 28,808} 29,109] 4,093} 517; 62,527 
1834| 40,060] 33,074} 2,800) 288 76,222 
1835] 15,373] 26,720} 1,860 325 44,478 
1836| 34,226] 37,774) 3,124 293 75,417 
1837| 29,884] 36,770] 3,054 326 72,034 
1838} 4,577] 14,332} 14,021 292 33,222 
1839] 12,658] 33,536] 15,786 227 62,207 
1840| 32,293] 40,642} 15,850] 1,958 90,743 
1841| 38,164] 45,017| 32,625} 2,786) 118,592 
1842| 54,123] 63,852] 8,534) 1,835) 128,344 
1843] 23,418] 28,335) 3,478] 1,281 57,212 
1844] 22,924] 43,660} 2,229) 1,873 70,686 
1845] 31,803] 58,538 830} “2,330 93,501 
1846] 43,439] 82,239) 2,347) 1,826) 129,851 
1847|109,680/142,154; 4,949) 1,48 258,270 


Tot’l|736,3081852,564| 129,291| 19,434! 1,787,597 
Average Annual Emigration from the $75 547 
United Kingdom, for the last 23 years, 4 


The Sioux, or Dah-ko-tah Indians. 


The territory now claimed by this 
nation is principally watered by the St. 
Peter’s river, and is about nine hundred 
miles in length, and from two to five 
hundred in width. The original name 
of the tribe was Dah-ko-tah, the inter- 
pretation of which is said to be a con- 
federacy, or a united nation, the name 
of Sioux (for which there seems to be 
no acknowledged meaning,) having 
been given to them by the early Jesuit 
missionaries. The population of this 
tribe is estimated at about fifteen thou- 
sand, and they are divided into bands 
numbering from fifty to one thousand 
souls. Occupying as they do an im- 
mense prairie region, they make use of 
the horse instead of the canoe, and the 
wealth of a Sioux chief is universally 
estimated by the number of his horses. 

Private rights are respected among 
them. They compute time by the four 
seasons, but their month only contains 
twenty-eight days. They designate 
the month of January as the hard 
moon; February, fhe moon in which 
the racoon runs; March, the moon of 
sore eyes; April, the moon when the 
geese lay; May, the moon for planting; 
June, the moon for strawberries and 
hoeing corn; July, the midsummer 
moon; August, he moon for gather- 
ing corn; September, the moon when 
they gather wild rice; October and 
November, the moon for the running 
of the doe; and December, the moon 
when the deer sheds his horns. 

They are kind to their sick, but take 
more care of their youth than they do 
of their old men. 
the custom of bleeding, and seldom 
draw blood excepting in severe cases of 
illness. Their medicines are chiefly 
composed of roots and plants, and they 
never make use of metallic medicines. 
They are partial to vapour baths, and 
resort to them for the cure of many 
diseases. Their bodily sickness they 
frequently attribute to the displeasure 
of some animal which they have hunted 
with difficulty and slain. 

The Sioux Indians consider it lawful 
to take the life of a fellow-being by 
way of revenge, but a great crime to 
take life under any other circumstances. 
They invariably have a great fear of 
the spirits of the dead, who they 
think have the power of injuring the 
living; and: it is thought that this fear 
is what prevents them from committing 
murders more frequently than they do. 
The practice of lying is considered as 
exceedingly wrong. 

They believe in a Great Spirit, but 
have no definite idea of his attributes. 
Whenever any calamity happens to 
them, they allege that the Great Spirit 
is angry; and so, when they receive a 
blessing, they acknowledge it as com- 
ing from the same being. They look 
upon the death of a human being asa 
manifestation of Divine -displeasure. 
They resort at times to sacrifices, and 
cases have been known where Sioux 
fathers have sacrificed their children 
to appease the anger of the Great 
Spirit. They are much afraid of a 
creature which they look upon as a 
kind of vampire, and to see this crea- 
ture is a sure sign of approaching death. 

They are exceedingly superstitious 
in regard to fire, which they consider a 
gift from the Great Spirit. In former 
times they obtained it from friction of 
wood, but at the present time chiefly 
from the flint. When about to partake 


of a religious feast, they remove all the 


old fire from the lodge, and rekindle it, 
for the purpose of cooking the food, so 
that they may be sure that there will be 
nothing unclean about the feast. They 
have no idols or images which they 
worship, but are in the habit of making 
offerings of tobacco and other articles 
which they value. 

They venerate the rattlesnake, and 


eSeldom or never deprive it of life, ex- 


cepting when they wish to employ its 
skin and rattles in their incantations. 
They believe in fairies, which, they al- 
lege, have the power of taking the form 


of any animals, and of living either on 


| through California. 


They are averse to | 


land or in the water; all their rivers and 
lakes are closely associated with little 


people. They look upon thunder as 
emanating from a large bird. Among 


their fabled monsters they acknowledge 
a huge giant, who can destroy an In- 


dian by the glance of his eye. 

When a man dies they place his re- 
mains upon a scaffold which they orna- 
ment with trophies of war; and when 
the flesh has decayed they bury the 
bones in the earth, and cover the grave 


with pickets, or a rude house. ‘They 


do not bury in a sitting posture, but in- 
variably clothe the deceased in his 
finest robes, covering him with all his 
favourite ornaments. They express 
their grief at the loss of a friend by cut- 
ting off the hair, going barefooted, dis- 
mal shoutings, mutilating their bodies, 
and by making a feast for the dead.— 
National Intelligencer. 


Saratoga Springs in New York. 


A petition is in circulation to the Le- 
gislature of New York, for an act of in- 
corporation for a company with a capi- 
tal of $300,000, to bring to the city of 
New York in pipes the water of the 
Saratoga Springs; and the petition has 
a wide circulation. The projectors are 
very confident that the thing is prac- 
ticable. They say they have secured 
the necessary rights in Saratoga, that 
‘the pipes can be laid for a thousand 
dollars a mile, that the elevation in Sa- 
ratoga is sufficient, and that the right 
of way will cost but a trifle. It is pro- 
posed to convey the water through 
glass pipes, so that it will come as pure 
and unmixed with foreign substances 
as if quaffed from the Spring. “ Think 
of quaffing the Congress water,’’ says 
the Express, “ from some city fountain, 
or more delicious jet, in pipes running 
into our houses and bed rooms!”’ 


Great American Salt Desert. 


Salt as well as gold abounds in Cali- 
fornia. The vast Salt Desert which lies 
nearly in the centre of the Continent, is 
perhaps the most remarkable feature of 
thegreat West. The frequentallusionsto 
it in the Western newspapers, induce us 
to give the following account of it, which 
we find in Bryant’s Journal of a tour 
After describing 
scenes of solemn desolation and barren- 
ness immediately around the borders, 
the writer comes unexpectedly upon the 
desert, which he thus describes: | 

We stood on the brow of a steep pre- 
cipice, the descent from the ridge of 
hills immediately below and beyond 
which a narrow valley or depression in 
the surface of the plain, about five miles 
in width, displayed so perfectly the 
wavy and frothy appearance of highly 
agitated water, that Col. Russell and 
myself, who were riding together some 
distance in advance, both simultaneously 
exclaimed: “We must have taken a 
wrong course, and struck another arm 
or bay of the Great Salt Lake.”? With 
deep concern we were looking around, 
surveying the face of the country to 
ascertain what remedy there might be 
for this formidable obstruction to our 
progress, when the remainder of our 
party came up. The difficulty was 
presented to them; but soon, upon a 
more calm and scrutinizing inspection, 
we discovered that what represented so 
perfectly the “rushing waters’? was 
moveless and made no sound! The 
illusion soon became manifest to us all, 
and a hearty laugh at those who were 
the first to be deceived was the conse- 
quence; denying to them the merit of 
being good pilots or pioneers, &c. 

Descending the precipitous elevation 
upon which we stood, we entered upon 
thahard, smooth plain we had just been 
surveying with so much doubt and in- 
terest, coniposed of bluish clay, incrust- 
ed, in wavy lines, with a white saline 
substance, the first representing the 
body of the water, and the last the crests 
and froth of the mimic waves and surge. 
Beyond this we crossed what appeared 
to have been the beds of several small 
lakes, the waters of which have evapo- 
rated, thickly incrusted with salt, and 
separated from each other by small 
mound-shaped elevations, of a white, 
sandy, or ashy earth, so imponderous 
that it has been driven by the action of 
the winds into these heaps, which are 
constantly changing their positions and 
their shapes. Our mules waded through 
these ashy undulations, sometimes sink- 
ing to their knees, at others to their 
bellies, creating a dust that rose above 
and hung over us like a dense fog. 


From this point, on our right and 
left, diagonally in our front, at an appa- 
rent distance of thirty or forty miles, 
high isolated mountains rise abruptly 
from the surface of the plain. Those 
from our left were as white as the 
snow-like face of the desert, and may 
be of the same composition, but I am 
inclined to the belief that they are com- 
posed of white clay, or clay and sand 
intermingled. 

The mirage, a beautiful phenomenon 
I have frequently mentioned as exhibit- 
ing itself upon our journey, here dis- 
played its wonderful illusions in a per- 
fection and with a magnificence sur- 
passing any _presentation of the kind I 

had previously seen. 

I observed that where these appear- 
ances were presented in their most va- 
ried. forms, and with the most vivid dis- 
tinctness, the surface of the plain was 
broken, either by chasms hollowed out 
from the action of the winds, or by un- 
dulations formed of the drifting sands. 

About eleven o’clock we struck a 
vast white plain, uniformly level, and 
utterly destitute of vegetation or any 
sign that shrub or plant had ever exist- 
ed above its snow-like surface. Paus- 
ing a few moments to rest our mules 
and moisten our mouths and throats 
from the scant supply of beverage in 
our powder keg, we entered upon this 
appalling scene of sullens and hoary 
desolation. It was a scene so entirely 
new to us,so frightfully forbidding, and 
unearthly in its aspects, that all of us, I 
believe, though impressed with its sub- 
limity, felta slight shudder of apprehen- 
sion. Our mulesseemed to sympathize 
with us in the pervading sentiment, 
and moved forward with reluctance, 
several of them stubbornly setting their 
faces for a countermarch. 

For fifteen miles the surface of this 
plain is so compact, that the feet of our 
animals, as we hurried them along over 
it, left but little if any impression for the 
guidance of the future traveller. It s 
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covered with a hard crust of saline and 
alkaline substances combined, from one- 
fourth to one-half of an inch in thick 
ness, beneath which is a stratum of 
damp whitish sand and clay intermin- 
gled. Small fragments of white shelly 
rock, of an inch and a half in thickness, 
which appear as if they once composed 
a crust; but had been broken by the ac- 
tion of the atmosphere or the pressure 
of water rising from beneath, are strewn 
over the entire plain and embedded in 
the salt and sand. As we proceeded, 
the plain gradually became softer, and 
our mules sometimes sunk to their 
knees in the stiff composition of salt, 
sand,andclay. The travelling at length 
became so difficult and fatiguing to our 
animals that several of the party dis- 
mounted, (myself among the number,) 
and we consequently slackened our 
hitherto brisk pace intoa walk. About 
2 o’clock, A. M., we discovered through 
the smoky vapour the dim outlines of 
the mountains in front of us, at the foot 
of which was to terminate our day’s 
march, if we were so fortunate as to 
reach it. But still we were a long and 
weary distance from it, and from the 
‘grass and water”? which we expected 
there to find. A cloud rose from the 
South soon afterwards, accompanied by 
‘several distant peals of thunder, and a 
furious wind, rushing across the plain 
and filling the whole atmosphere around 
us with the fine particles. of salt, and 
drifting it in heaps like the newly-fallen 
snow. Our eyes became nearly blinded 
and our throats choked with the saline. 
matter, and the very air we breathed 
tasted salt. 


A MODEL SPEECH. 

Jellachich, the Ban of Croatia, being 
greeted with an enthusiastic public re- 
ception at Padua, and called on fora 
speech, made the following: 

‘Gentlemen, there has been too much 
talking already, it is my part to act. 
If less had been said, and more done, 
there would have been less unhappi- 
ness in the world.’ 


ARABIAN CALVES. 


The two calves procured by Lieut. 
Lynch, in his Dead Sea Expedition, 
and presented by him, through the 
Secretary of the Navy, to the Agricul- 
turists of Virginia, were brought to 
Richmond, Virginia, recently. The 
Compiler says:—“< They are very inter- 
esting animals, differing in many re- 
spects from the American or English 
stocks. They are red, like most of the 
Devonshire breed, but are taller and 
more slender. Their heads and limbs 
remind one very much of the deer. 
They are perfectly gentle, and consider- 
ing their six months’ confinement on 
board ship, are in remarkably good 
condition. Their age is ten months, 
and their height is uncommon, though 
we have, doubtless, seen heavier calves 
of the same age.” 


Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 
The election in France on the 10th of 


December, for President of the Republic, 


has resulted in the election of Prince 
Louis Napoleon, by a large majority, 
he having received four million votes, 
while General Cavaignac only received 
nine hundred thousand votes. 

The large majority by which he was 
elected a Representative to the French 
Assembly in September last, astonished 
every one, and gave his followers the 
first encouragement to bring forth his 
name as a candidate for the Presidency. 
To defeat the acknowledged Republican 
party, he received also the support 
of the Legitimists and the Orleanists, 
and those combined influences have 
elected him by an immense majority. 
We copy from the New York Tribune 
the following sketch of his life: 

The election of Louis Napoleon 
to the Presidency of the French Repub- 
lic will naturally excite some curiosity 
in regard to his history and public char- 
acter. Hitherto he has only been known 
through the foolish affairs at Stras- 
bourg and Boulogne; his published 
works, notwithstanding the merits claim- 
ed for them by his adherents, having 
failed to enlarge his reputation. His 
life has, nevertheless, been somewhat 
eventful, and he does not lack the ad- 
vantage of varied fortune and severe 
experience. Whether he has profited 
by it, remains to be seen. 

Charles Louis Napoleon, son of Louis, 
Ex-King of Holland, was born in Paris 
His god- 
parents were the Emperor and Maria 
Louisa, an@ during his childhood he was 
an especial favourite of the former. On 
the return of Napoleon from .Elba, he 
stood beside him on the Champ de Mars, 
and when embraced by him for the last 
time, at Malmaison, the young Louis, 
then a boy of seven years, wished to fol- 
low him at all hazards. When the fa- 
mily was banished from France, his mo- 
ther removed to Augsburg, where he re- 
ceived a good German education. He 
was afterward taken to Switzerland, 
where he obtained the right of citizen- 
ship and commenced a course of mili- 
tary studies. After the July Revolution, 
by which he was a second time pro- 
scribed from France, he visited Italy in 
company with his brother, and in 1831 
took part in a popular insurrection 
against the Pope. 
failed, but he succeeded in making his 
escape, and, his brother dying at Forli 
the same year, he visited England and 
afterwards returned to Switzerland, 
where, for two or three years, he con- 
tented himself with writing political 
and military works, which do not ap- 
pear to have been extensively read. 
The death of the Duke of Reichstadt 
in 1832, gave a new impulse to his am- 
bitious hopes. His first revolutionary 
attempt, at Strasbourg, in October, 1836, 
completely failed, but after a short im- 
prisonment in Paris, he was sent to this 
country. The illness of his mother oc- 
casioned his return the following year, 
and after a visit to Switzerland he took 
up his residence in England until his 
second attempt at Boulogne, in 1840. 

In this,affair several of his followers 
were killed, and he was himself taken 
and sentenced to imprisonment for life 
in the Castle of Ham. The particulars 
of his escape in May, 1846, after an in- 
carceration of six years, are well known. 
From that time until the end of Sep- 
tember last, when he was returned as a 
Deputy to the National Assembly from 
the Department of the Seine, he has re- 
sided in England. A late London jour- 


This movement. 


nal, in describing his mode of life, gives 
the following not very flattering ac- 
count: 

« He was unscrupulous in contracting 
obligations which were wholly beyond 
his means of repayment; and his most 
serious pursuit was the study of alche- 
my, by which he expected to arrive at 
the discovery of the philosopher’s stone. 
So vigorously did he prosecute this ex- 
ploded science, at a house which he had 
fitted up as a laboratory at Camberwell, 
and so firm was his faith in the charla- 
tan empiric whom he had employed to 
aid him in transmuting the baser metals 
into gold, that he is said to have actu- 
ally appropriated his revenues in antici- 
pation, and to have devoted the first 
milliard of his gains to the payment of 
the national debt of France, im order to 
acquire thus an imperial throne by pur- 
chase !” 


A Stone Cutting Machine. 


The following is a brief descrjption 
of the stone cutting machine in operation 
at New Haven, Connecticut, driven by 
steam, which is capable of doing the 
labour of one hundred men: The cut- 
ting instrument is simply a half dozen 
circular saws, fastened firmly by an 
axle running through the centre. These 
saws, of course, are made very hard, 
and the teeth rather larger than the or- 
dinary size. When firmly adjusted, it 
is forced rapidly over the surface of the 
stone, smoothing it very evenly. As 
yet only one of these machines has been 
constructed, which is now in operation 
at New Haven, Connecticut, cutting all 
the stones required (in a short time) in 
the construction of the large depot of the 
New York and New Haven Railroad. 
The inventor is Charles Wilson, but the 
principal owner is Charles T. Shelton, 
Esq. of New York city. 


REASONS FOR COMMUNION. 


I do not go to the Lord’s table to give, 
but to receive; not to tell Christ how good 
I am, but to think how good he is. I have 
a great many sins and wants to tell him of, 
more than would take up the whole day; 
and when [ have told him all that I know 
of myself, it is not the half, but a very lit- 
tle, of what he knows of me. I bring my- 
self, that is sin, to him, believing that he 
will be all to me, and do all for me that is 
in his heart; and I know it is a very 
compassionate one. I goas a sinner to the 
Saviour. ‘To whom else should I go, with 
my blind eyes, foul leprosy, hard heart, and 
rebellious will? You tell me I must have 
I know not how many graces and qualifica- 
tions to go to the sacrament with; but I 
cannot stay for them; my wants are urgent; 
I am a dying man. My Lord, with his 
known kindness, says, ‘Come; do this; 
remember me.’’ His invitation is qualifi- 
cation enough; and I long to feed on him, 
to thank God for him, to take him into my 
heart. I will go to behold him crucified, 
and his blood poured out for me in spite of 
all my sins and fears; and, though all the 
saints on earth stood up with one mouth to 
forbid me, I go to put myself under Christ’s 
wings, and to fly to him for my refuge from 
the monster sin, ready to devour me.— 
Adam’s Private Thoughts. 


GOLD HUNTING. 


lowing passage from the forthcoming 
second volume of Washington Irving’s 
Life of Columbus, as one that may be 
profitably looked into at the present 
time: 

“ Before relating the return of Colum- 
bus to Hispaniola, it is proper to notice 
some of the principal occurrences in 
that Island which took place under the 
government of Ovando. A great crowd 
of adventurers of various ranks, had 
thronged his fleet: eager speculators, 
credulous dreamers, and broken down 
gentlemen of desperate fortunes; all 
expecting to enrich themselves sudden- 
ly in an Island where gold was to be 
picked up from the surface of the soil, 
or gathered from the mountain brooks. 
They had scarcely landed, says Las 
Casas, who accompanied the expedi- 
tion, when they all hurried off to the 
mines, which were about eight leagues 
distance. 

“The roads swarmed like ant-hills, 
with adventurers of all classes. Every 
one had his knapsack stored with bis- 
cuit or flour, and his mining imple- 
ments on his shoulders. Those hidal- 
goes, or gentlemen, who had no ser- 
vants to carry their burdens, bore them 
on their own backs, and lucky was he 
who had a horse for the journey; he 
would be able to bring back the greater 
load of treasure. They all set out in 
high spirits, eager who should first 
reach the golden land, thinking they 
had but to arrive at the mines and col- 
lect riches: ‘for they fancied,’ says Las 
Casas, ‘ that gold was to be gathered as 
easily and readily as fruit from the 
trees.’ When they arrived, however, 
they discovered, to their dismay, that it 
was necessary to dig painfully into the 
bowels of the earth, a labour to which 
most of them had never been accustom- 
ed; that it required experience and sa- 
gacity to detect the veins of ore; that 
in fact the whole process of mining was 
exceedingly toilsome, demanding vast 
patience, and, after all, being full of un- 
certainty. They dug eagerly for a 
time, but found no ore. They grew 
hungry, threw by their implements, sat 
down to eat, and then returned to work. 
It was all in vain. ‘Their labour,’ 
says Casas, ‘ gave them a keen ap- 
petite and quick digestion, but no gold.’ 
They soon consumed their provisions, 
exhausted their patience, cursed their 
infatuation, and in eight days set off 
drearily on their return, along the roads 
they had lately trod so exultingly. 
They arrived at San Domingo, without 
an ounce of gold, half famished, down- 
cast and despairing. Such is too often 
the case of those who ignorantly engage 
in mining; of all speculations the most 
brilliant, promising, and fallacious. Pov- 
erty soon fell upon these misguided 
men. They exhausted the little pro- 
perty they had brought from Spain. 
Many suffered extremely from hunger, 
and were obliged to exchange even 
their apparel for bread. Some formed 
connexions with the old settlers of the 
Island, but the greater part were like 
men lost and bewildered and just 
awakened from adream. The miseries 
of the mind, as usual, heightened the 
sufferings of the body. Some wasted 


away and died broken-hearted; others 
were hurried off by raging fevers, so 


that there soon perished upwards of a 
thousand men.” | 


EDITIONS OF THE BIBLE AND TEsS- 

kJ TAMENT, WITH THE PSALMS OF DAVID 

IN METRE.—Just received direct from Scotland, 

and now selling at very low prices, a fine assortment 

of Bibles and Testaments, various sizes and bind- 

ings, all of them containing the Psalms in metre. 

ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 

dec 30—3t §§ No 285 Broadway, New York. 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY.—Siz Volumes for 
$10.—Barrington & Haswell, 293 Market street, 
Philadelphia, have just published a new edition of 
Henry’s Exposition of the Old and New Testament, 
with a Memoir of the author; and a Preface by the 
Rev. A. Alexander, D. D. The stereotype plates 
have been corrected, and many typographical errors, 
which appeared in the previous editions, will not be 
found in the one now offered to the public. 

The following are the prices at which they can be 
had at the ge bookstores of the country: In 
half muslin binding, $10. In full shee binding, 
$12.50. In half calf binding, $13.50. A fineral die- 
count will be made to congregations or others pur- 
chasing in quantities. 

The following are selected from a great number 
of notices equally expressive of the sterling value of 
| the work: 

«< | know of no work of the kind, in any language, 
which combines more sound good sense with fervent 
and deep toned piety.”"—Rev. Francis Wayland. 

‘¢ The mind of the author seems not only to have 
been imbued with excellent spiritual ideas, but to 
have teemed with them.”—Rev. Dr. Alerander. 

‘¢ The wise and good unite in saying, that it is 
calculated to render those who read it wiser and 
better."—Rev. Dr. S. H. Cone, 

‘It is always orthodox, generally judicious, and 
truly pious and practical.”"—Hev. Adam Clarke. 

‘*Henry is, perhaps, the only commentator so 
large that deserves to be entirely and attentively 
read through.’*—Dr Doddridge. aug 22—3t 


I Sean TEAS, &c.—Some of the best Black Teas 
ever imported, with a variety of Prime Black Tea 
by the Box, at 314 to 60 cents per pound. Also 
extra quality, new crop Hyson, Young Hyson, Im- 
perial, and Gunpowder Tea. The choicest Sugar 
Cured Hams of all sizes. A full assortment of 
Underwood’s Pickels, Sauces, and Ketchups; 75 
of the best imitation English Cheese the subscriber 
ever met with. Also English, Parmesan, Dutch 
Head. Sap Sago, Gruyere, Pine Apple, and Common 
Cheese. Sugars of every deseription at greatly re- 
duced prices; Old Government Java Coffee at lower 
prices then ever before known, with all articles kept 
in the best Family Grocery Stores, at the lowest cash 
rices. Orders from the Country, as well as the 
ity, carefully attended to. SIMON COLTON. ~ 
North-east cor. Chesnut and Tenth st. Philadelphia. 
may 13—3t 


a oe CARTER, & Co.’s POPULAR MU- 
SIC BOOKS, MORE UNIVERSALLY USED 
THAN ALL OTHERS COMBINED —Carmina Sa- 
cra, oR Boston CoLiection oF Cuurch Music. By 
L. Mason; greatly admired for the beauty, Chasteness, 
and sterling character of its music. Published under 
the recommendation of the Boston Academy of Music, 
with a pamphlet supplement of 59 Select Tunes added 
in 1848 by another author, increasing the variety and © 
excellence of the Collection without extra charge. 

Tue Boston Acapemy’s CoL_iection.—Edited by 
L. Mason. ‘This standard work is so well known and 
used as to preclude the necessity of any recom 
tion. 

Tue Psacrery.—By L. Mason and G. J. Webb. One 
of the most complete works of the kind ever published, 
It has received the sanction of the Boston Handel & 
Haydn Society,and the Boston Academy of Music. In 


style there is a great diversity, it being suited to ev 

variety of subject and occasion, and is especially adap- 

ted to congregational use. The Psaliery will make a 

valuable addition to the Boston Academy’s Collection 

and Carmina Sacra, and ought to be in every choir. 
NOW READY, 

A New Cuurcn Music Book For THE Pre- 
SENT SEASON, NAMELY—The National Lyre—A new 
collection of Psalm and Hymn tunes, comprising the 
best ancient and modern compositions of established 
merit, with a choice selection of chants, &c. designed for 


the use of choirs, congregations, singing schools, and 
societies throughout the United States. S. Parkman 
‘Tuckerman, Silas A. Bancroft, and H, K. Oliver. It 


is believed that this will be one of the most beautiful 
collections ever published. It consists of old, new, 
and original music, all of which is ofa strictly devotional 
characier. The old tunes bave simple arrangements, 
and are within the capacity of all performers. The 
new ones have been selected: with great care from 
classic compositions, while it is hoped that the original 
may be found of sufficient veriety to please all tastes, 
All needless difficulties in the construction of the vocal 
parts have been avoided; and as far as possible, each 
separate part has been made interesting and easy to 
the performer. Another important feature of this book 
is the substitution of small notes for figures in the organ 
score. As comparatively few persons have the opporiu- 
nity to perfect themselves in thorough Bass sufficiently 
to. play even plain Psalmody correctly from figures, itis 
hoped that this arrangement will meet the cordial ap- 
probation of all. ‘Tne book being’sumewh.at less in size 
than the others, the price will not exceed $6 per dozen, 
thus placing it within the reach, not only of choirs in 
special want of new books, but of those which are al- 


The Literary World quotes the fol- 


ready supplied. 

New Cuorus Book, SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO THE 
use oF CHoirs: The Choir Chorus A. N. 
Johnson, Professor in the Boston Academy oat Masic. 
A collection of choruses from the works of Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, and other distinguished 
composers. This work embraces a larger collection of 
choruses than has been before published, arranged in 
a form for the use and improvement of choirs; and it is 
believed, that besides the additional interest which its 
use imparts to choir meetings, the study of the pure 
compositions it contains, will greatly improve the taste, 
and facilitate the power of execution. Although only 
published in the summer, several editions have 
already sold. Price $7.50 per dozen. 

SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. - 

Tue Primary Scuoot Sone Book, in two parts. 
By L. Mason, and G. J. Webb, Professor in the Boston 
Academy of Music. It is supposed that any mother, or 
primary school teacher, who can herself sing, although 
she may know so little of musical characters as not to 
be able to read music herself, may, by the help of this 
book, be enabled to teach her pupils with good success, 
and thus prepare the way for a more thorough and exten- 
sive course in higher schools. 

Tue Sona Book or THe Room; consisting 
of a great variety of songs, hymns, and scriptural selec- 
tions, with appropriate music, arranged to be sung in 
one, two, or three parts; containing, also, the elementary 
principles of vocal music, prepared with reference to 
the inductive or Pestalozzian method of teaching, de- 
signed as a complete musical manual for common or 
grammar schools. By Lowell Mason and George James 
Webb. ‘This work has been prepared with reference 
to the wants of common schools and academies, and is 
designed to follow the above work. 

ALSO PUBLISHED AS ABOVE, 

Tue Boston Cuorvus Book; consisting of a selec- 
tion of the most popular choruses, from the works of 
Handel, Haydn, and other eminent composers, arranged 
in full vocal score, with an accompaniment for the piano: 
forte or organ. Compiled by Mason and Webb. 

Tue Boston ANTHEM Book, being a collection of 
the best anthems and other sét pieces, for societies and 
choirs. By L. Mason. 

Tue “Book or Cuants,” consisting of chanting 
music, adapted to regular hymns, and to selections from 
the Scriptures, for congregational use. By L. Mason. 

ORATORIO OF THE Messian. Arranged by 
John Bishop, of Cheltenham, England. 

Tue Operon; a collection of secular melodies: ar 
ranged and harmonized for four voices. Designed for 
adult singing schools and social music parties. By G. J. 
Webb and Lowell Mason. As the title sets forth, this 
work is designed for singing schools. 

Tue Voca.ist; consisting of short ‘and easy glees 
or songs in parts: arranged for soprano, alto, tenor, and 
bass voices. By Lowell Mason and George James 
Webb, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. _ 

Tue Sociat Guiee Book; a selection of glees and 
part songs, by distinguished German composers, never 
before published in this country; together with original 
pieces. By William Mason and Silas A. Bancroft. 

GENTLEMEN'S GLEE Book; selected from the most 
admired German composers. By L. Mason. 

For sale by Thomas, Cowperthwaite, & Co., Henry 
Perkins, and Lindsay & Blakiston, Philadelphia, and 
other 8 pa throughout the United States. 

oct 21—t 


VOLUME OF ABBOTT’S [ILLUSTRATED 
HISTORIES.—Just issued, The History of 
Alexander the Great, by Jacob Abbott, with an 
Illuminated Title-page, and numerous engravings. 
Abbott’s New Illustrated Histories—a series of popu- 
lar biographies of the great personages of all times, 
embellished by numerous designs, and richly illumi- 
nated title-pages in gold and colours—are exceed- 
ingly beautiful, and no less instructive; they will 
form a valuable present for youth. Recently issued, 
The History of Mary Queen of Scots, illustrated with 
a portrait, a richly illuminated title-page, and numer- 
ous beautiful engravings. Also, The History of 
Charles the First of England, illustrated in the same 
handsome manner. A Summer in Scotland, by 
Jacob Abbott, with numerous engravings. Kings 
and Queens, or Life in the Palace; consisting of 
Historical Sketches of Josephine, Maria Louisa, 
Louis Philippe, Ferdinand of Austria, Nicholas, 
Isabella II., Leopold, and Victoria, by John S.C. 
Abbott. For sale by 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 
No. 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 
dec 30—3t 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 21 Centre Street, New York, and No. 37 South 
Seventh street, Philadelphia, 
BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN. 

TERMS.—Thvree Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to agents who may 
become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year.—All Subscribers, who do not give express no- 
tice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing to 
continue their subscription, and their paper will be 
sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paid, except at the discretion 
|} of the Proprietor. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents, For 
8 lines or Jess, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 
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